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INA, NYLIC Reports Win 


The Spectator's yearly review selects the top in- 
surance annual reports for 1960. New classes this 
year list stock, mutual winners separately. INA 
leads stock booklets. NYLIC tops mutual booklets. 
Fidelity & Deposit heads stock pamphlets. North- 
west Mutual Life wins among mutual pamphlets. 


Insurance and Education 


Huebner celebration speaker cites intensive train- 
ing as key to improvements in all insurance. 


Prior Approval: No Change 


A “great debate" on regulating property rates 
slows down with NAIC's decision to delay action. 


INSURANCE MARKETING AND MANAGEMENT 








MORE PROSPECTS, more coverages, 


more comprehensive protection than 
ever before .. . . the broadest 
variety of insurance contracts that 
agencies have ever had to offer! 


Contact the @ field representative 
nearest you for the sales assists that 

add premium volume . . . . prospecting 
kits, sales aids, Peat survey forms. 
You can rely on ) for production 
programs geared to competitive marketing. 


Inquiries from qualified agents are 
sincerely invited. 


CRUM & FORSTER GROUP 
of Insurance Companies 


SOUND, DEPENDABLE INSURANCE 
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EASTERN DEPT., NEW YORK - WESTERN DEPT., FREEPORT, ILL. - PACIFIC DEPT., SAN FRANCISCO - SOUTHERN DEPT., ATLANTA - ALLEGHENY-OHIO DEPT., PITTSBURGH - VIRGINIA-CAROLINAS DEPT., DURHAM, N. C. 











The public has come to know John Hancock through advertisements like this one. For years these 
advertisements have appeared regularly in national magazines, each one telling the story of a great 
American citizen or institution... . each one adding to the stature of our company and its agents. 





He rode against injustice... 


You’p HEARD all the other poems... the dull | What drove this stocky, middle-aged man to be always in the thick 
ones, the dry ones. of things... to be courier, organizer, warrior, pleader and plotter? 
Then one day the teacher started to read He couldn't have told you. He wasn’t a great hand with words —as 
a special one you'd never forget. were Patrick Henry and the clever Mr. Franklin. 

“Listen, my children, and you shall hear of 


: But he couldn't stomach injustice any more than they could. 
the midnight ride of Paul Revere. 


He never could as long as he lived. In his seventies, there was Paul 
And—it was good! Good as a story! busily making plates to sheathe “Old Lronsides.” 
There was all the secret stuff about the 
muffled oars and the lanterns in Old North 
Church. Then the horse leapt. The sparks flew. The schoolroom His life proved . . . and proves over and over again . . . that 
shook to a thunderous knocking till you wanted to grab your musket “in the hour of darkness and peril and need, the people wi d waken 
and run right out to Lexington, yourself. and listen to hear ... the midnight message of Paul Revere. 


Paul knew the fight against injustice never falters, never relaxes. 


That’s the famous ride, the one everyone knows about. But there ky, 
were dozens of others along black roads in the driving rain. ty x 
. - CNLIVTANRCOCR 
Dozens of others where Paul carried messages that would have a —., 
sroved him patriot or traitor... depending on who caught him. r LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
I i; § g 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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You’re the kind of man we want. A successful agent — happy in his work. The career 
opportunity we have to offer you is so unique among major life insurance companies that we 
believe even you will want to turn around and take a good hard look at it. Inquire by writing to 
Murray Longworth, President, United of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 


United eri INSURANCE COMPANY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF OMAHA “2% omana, NEBRASKA 
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Operating a successful agency today requires really 
superior insurance ‘‘tools'’—and plenty of them. That's 
why American Casualty offers an extremely versatile 
multiple line portfolio which provides all major coverages 
for business and personal accounts. It includes such 
specialty lines as Professional Liability (20 kinds) . . . 
Mortgage Protection plans for financial institutions . . . 
two competitive electromatic Auto programs* és.» @ 
superb Health insurance portfolio... “retro” plans for 
General Liability, Automobile and Compensation . . . 
composite rating plans for General Liability and Auto 
. . . Boiler & Machinery coverages* . . . group and 
ordinary Life insurance* . . . new CRAFTMASTER boat 
policy ... and many, many others. 


PLUS one of the most valuable tools of all—the 
ACCOPLAN Premium Budget Program for personal and 
business accounts. 

*Iin most states 


AMERICAN 
CASUALTY 


61 Branch and Service Offices Coast to Coast 
Home Office — Reading, Pennsylvania « Since 1902 
Licensed and operating in all states, D.C., Canada and Puerto Rico 

Affiliate VALLEY FORGE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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When It Comes to 
MAKING MORE MONEY 


From Life Insurance +++ Better Come to 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


BECAUS 





Here’s 
MANHATTAN LIFE’S 
HANDY KIT 


that General 
Insurance Men 


find so helpful 


vanes THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SCRATE and DMIDEND DATA |__ {APPLICATIONS and FORNS 
fF specu uwoerwnrning (SALES AOS —UTERATURE}—— 


REGULAR 


FILE SIZE 
WITH 























Frequently- published supplement- 
ary sheets keep you up-to-date on 
new developments and sales slants. 


WE SHALL BE GLAD 
TO FURNISH YOU A KIT 


The Manhattan Life is licensed in 
all states, except Oklahoma, and 
is also licensed in the District of 
Columbia. 


Our 2nd 
THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANG& COMPANY 
of NEW York, 


HOME OFFICE: 111 WEST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Century 
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The Manhattan Life Provides You 
with a Modern, COMPLETE PORTFOLIO: 


55 POLICIES 13 RIDERS 


(Not counting the sub-standard versions) 


Have you ever sold life insurance? Whether the answer is 
“Yes” or “No,” The Man from Manhattan would like to tell 
you about the broad service he renders. 

Just as important to you as our complete line of life 
insurance, including Family Plan, Group Life and Pension 
Plans, is our 


PROGRESSIVE, PERSONALIZED 
UNDERWRITING TO 1,000% MORTALITY 


(Most Plans) 


The Manhattan Life provides the extra flexibility that can 
mean much to you in the way of extra income from life 
insurance sales. 


SEE YOUR MANHATTAN LIFE GENERAL AGENT 
OR CLIP THE COUPON NOW 


Agency Department 
The Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
111 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York 


Please send one of your File-size Kits to help me sell more 
Life Insurance 


NAME 
ADDRESS . oa 


CITY ee 


————-—--—~—~----— 
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The “Key to Business Security”, one of many Equitable Life 
of Iowa’s widely acclaimed sales aids, dramatically points up 
the business insurance needs of the sole proprietor, the partner- 
ship, the close corporation and the key man. Equitable men 
know that with the “Key to Business Security”, they can do a 
better and sounder job of selling in this important field. 


Equitable Lite 


of lowa 


FOUNDED 1867 @® DES MOINES 
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MAJOR MEDICAL 
EXPENSES 
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The Start — Show your prospects The Next Step — Open them up 
these new pocket-size Employers’ and you have the complete sales 
Group Sales Aids. You'll arouse story and the solution for his acci- 


interest immediately. dent and sickness needs. further and you 


The / Vea 
with 


weenOM 


the (Mom 


£%4 


j ; 2 
} gt 
hE 
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The Third Step — Open them still 


have complete rate and 


coverage information...use this to 


tailor the policy to your client’s needs 
and ability to pay. 


The Clincher — Each of the 
~Sales Aids is complete with 


For copies of these ‘‘New Look’”’ " 
A&S Sales Aids, write to us at the 
address below or call your nearest 
Employers’ Group office. 


ne Hmployers’ Group 


— 


OF INSURANCE COMPANIES (i 


j 
110 MILK STREET \ YOUR/ nldependent 
BOSTON 7. MASSACHUSETTS Insurance ff /NGENT 
j/ 
staves) You /Fiest™ 
Sd 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. « The Employers’ Fire Insusance Co. 


American Employers’ Insurance Co. « The Northern Assurance Co. of America 
The Employers’ Life Insurance Company of America 
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FOR HOME AGENTS: 


THe ADVERTISING 


to build your volume, 





ADVERTISING REQUISITION CARDS (Four Return Mail Cards) on 
: s\G 
DISPLAYS 





FIELD OFFICE: Please send me the follewing | é, 


tems as shown in the ADVERTISING AIN¢ tre RADIO 
WV 
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AiDS File 


your profits, your agency! 


will 


Mio 


It’s ALL YOURS—this mine of information on how 
to find and convert prospects into clients—and the ma- 
terials that do the job. No matter whether you sell your 


agency’s services through direct mail, newspaper ads, 
radio, television, signs and displays, good will items or 
special promotions, your HOME ADVERTISING AIDS FILE | 
has what it takes to do a better marketing job for you! 


How to select superior prospects . . . how to build and 

maintain a productive mailing list . . . how to construct 

your promotional budget wisely—IT’s ALL HERE! What 

to send prospects and how to send it . . . how to decide on 

ad size and frequency . . . how to buy air time, and when 

—IT’s ALL HERE! How to pick high-traffic outdoor loca- 

tions . . . select displays that pull . . . special promotions, 
and good will builders that sell hard—It’s ALL HERE in| 
your HOME ADVERTISING AIDS FILE! And so are the ma-\ 
terials, in each promotional classification, designed to bring 

you maximum results. 


Best of all, your FILE is a living promotion. The HOME will 
continue to supply additions and improvements to your 
ADVERTISING AIDS FILE, so it will go right on growing in 
usefulness, value and service. Use your FILE now—use it 
consistently —and watch that sales curve climb! 


Property Protection since 1853 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, 
writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
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Small group plans 
giving you a king-size headache? 


LET MINI-GROUP,” Nationwide’s new 10-to-24 plan, solve your problem. Never before 
such flexibility of coverage for small groups. Five hospital-surgical schedules (includ- 
ing in-hospital medical expense) on a 70 or 31 day basis—plus weekly income, life insur- 
ance and accidental death and dismemberment. Even dependent life for families where 
statutes permit. Specified dread disease and supplemental accident optional with any 
plan. Standard commissions paid monthly plus renewals. Complete administration by 
Nationwide...and claims are paid from office nearest policyholder. For complete 
MINI-GROUP® sales kit, contact your nearest Nationwide group office or write Group 
Sales, Dept. S, Nationwide, 246 No. High St., Columbus 16, Ohio. 


Fr dar Ped a ay the company that created SECURANCE 


Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company/Nationwide Life Insurance Company 
home office: Columbus, Ohio 
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“You’ve been here a month, now, Miss Mead, and 
that’s not the way we handle complaints on claims!” 


Let’s face it; complaints on claim service 
can’t be launched into outer space. But they 
can be kept to a minimum. That’s why Bi- 
tuminous maintains a field force of loss ad- 
justers that has the knowledge—and the 
authority —to make the adjustment right, 
and right now. Prompt, fair-and-square claim 
service combines with topnotch engineering, 
flexible, open-minded underwriting and on- 
time payroll audits to give agents a really 
competitive edge on workmen’s compensation 
and liability coverages. See your nearest Bi- 


tuminous branch man and get the complete 
Bituminous story. 





NEW SELLING TOOL 


wre 


is good busines-. 


it e@an up A 
be 





Ask your 
Bituminous man 
to show you how 
this book will 
help on big 


comp writings. 














H—_______, eqnmnhee vasmente « ” 
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Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 


' Bituminous 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY ° 
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ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 





LEGEND OF GROWTH 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


ASSETS .. . $1,059,177,853 » INSURANCE IN FORCE... $5,241,276,317 


THE WESTERN and SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Cincinna ti, Ohio « A Mutual Company « William C. Safford, President 
REGIONAL OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ Jacksonville, Fla. e Asheville, N. C. ¢ St. Leuis, Mo. ¢ Houston, Texas e Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Now—more strongly than ever—U.S.R&G. reaffirms its faith in the 
independent agent with unusual full-color page advertisements like 


this in The Saturday Evening Post, Time and U.S. NewseSaWorld Report. 
Now—more strongly thay piptesddal aith in the 


un | «a 


WHERE DO YOU START PLANNING INSURANCE? 


Without the heip of an agent, the department store manager could be baffled by the exacting 
details of planning an insurance program. And so can you, for that matter. Whoever you are, get 
the professional assistance of the independent insurance agent who represents USFAG. He can help 
you plan a program of insurance protection for your business family, home or possessions. 


Select and consult your independent insurance agent or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer 
> 
id 


CASUALTY FORE MARINE INSURANCE © FIDELITY. SURETY BONDS 





United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
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Sound Pilots 


In maritime circles, a pilot is one well qualified by “‘Our experience has proved to our complete satis- 
training and experience and licensed by law to faction that Standard Accident gives fast, fair 
conduct vessels in and out of port. claim service . . . a prime requisite to success in 

today’s market . . . and skilled, helpful assistance 


Our “pilots” . . . Graham W. and Marcus L. with underwriting. 


Ralston, left and right above . . . are exceptionally we : 
‘“*In short, an agent must deal with a reliable stock 


company and we have found Standard to be such a 
company . . . reasonable, courteous, and fair in all 
their dealings with their agents and the public. 
We’ve enjoyed doing business with this outstand- 
ing Company for 28 years and we’re confidently 
looking forward to the next 28.” 


well qualified by training and experience and duly 
licensed by law. But, though they are mariners of 
some repute, the “‘circles’’ we have more specific 
reference to, are insurance circles rather than 
maritime. The “‘ vessel’ they have so soundly and 
successfully conducted, is the Ralston Insurance 


Agency. The “‘port’’ is Port Angeles, Washington. 
"iy SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR 77 YEARS 


STANDARD ACCIDENT 


founder of the agency . . . “Standard Accident has —nt INSURA NCE COMPANY 


the facilities and services an independent agent 
needs to meet present day competition and still leaeail 640 TEMPLE AVENUE + DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
maintain an independent agent status. CASUALTY ¢ FIRE ¢ MARINE e FIDELITY e SURETY 


[y 


Credit for a sturdy assist at the helm is accorded, 
in full measure, to Standard Accident Insurance 
Company, by “‘senior pilot’? Graham Ralston, 


Many 
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FLEXIBLE PLANNING 
SALES POWERED BY 
























































































































































SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


State Mutual’s Settlement Options are very flexible. Our liberal 
features make your selling job easier and more profitable — 
especially with your prospect whose circumstances require individ- 
ually-tailored planning. 


Joint and survivor annuity options contractually guaranteed « Right may be 
given to beneficiary to change from one option to another « Beneficiary 
given up to one year to determine manner of settlement ¢ Beneficiary or 
owner may designate any natural person to receive payments « Surrender 
values may be placed under options after five years « A part of proceeds 
may be placed under a settlement option « Proceeds may be paid under a 
combination of options « Beneficiary may repay indebtedness « Interest 
income under option C for benefit of minor may be accumulated at interest 
compounded annually * Corporate or fiduciary claimants may elect certain 
options for periods up to 10 years. 


Liberal Settlement Options help to give State Mutual a competitive 
edge in the industry. And they’re just one part of Planned Living 
— State Mutual’s better approach to the sale of life and health in- 
surance. A precise and professional sales approach, Planned Living 
points up the right product for every individual need and virtually 
compels a hearing in every instance. 


For more details, see your nearest State Mutual office or write us 
here in Worcester, Massachusetts. 


oMa ) STATE MUTUAL 
O* OF AMERICA 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America, Worcester, Massachusetts 


. 
Founded 1844 e@ Over $3 billion of Life Insurance in force @ LIFE e NON-CANCELLABLE HEALTH INSURANCE e GROUP 
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Postal Life 

offers 

General Insurance 
Agency owners 
the stability 

of association 
with a leading 
New York 
company 


can have 

more money, 

more prestige, 

more independence 
from the life insurance 
your agency writes 


Your agency can be the Postal Life General Agent in your 
community, and 
*Give you higher commissions, the general agent’s com- 
missions, on each dollar’s worth of life insurance you 
and your agency sell, regardless of volume. 


*Gain for your agency the prestige of a general agent 
association with a leading New York life company. 


*Help you remain an independent businessman. In fact, 
you gain independence through greater income from 
your new Life line. 


And that’s not all! Here are the specific benefits Postal 

General Agents enjoy: 

. A\top G.A. Contract, assuring top commissions, vested 
renewals and easy access to continuous service fees. 


\ 
e Flexible underwriting—‘“‘custom” consideration of cases. 
@ Up ta $10,000 free group insurance. 
e A realistic expense formula for reimbursement of agency 
expenses 
fully integrated development program with indoctrina- 
tion from the Home Office, frequent agency visits, annual 
general agents’ conferences plus agency conventions. 


A complete range of policy contracts that are sales tools in 
themselves . . . forward-looking and easy-to-understand. 


A close association with a highly regarded New York 
company 55 years strong in the life insurance industry 

. a company which sells exclusively through its general 
agents, who have sextupled Postal Life’s insurance in 
force in just the past 11 years. 


Now, how about you? Can your agency meet these 
qualifications? 


e You have successfully operated your general insurance 
agency for at least five years in the same community. 


Your agency presently writes a substantial volume of 
life business. 


e Your community is in Conn., Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia. 


If you can say “‘yes’’ to the above requirements . . . then 
write, right now, in complete confidence, to Donald L. 
Smith, Director of Agencies, and tell him about yourself 
and your agency. It may well be the wisest move you’ve 
made since you went into business for yourself! 


POSTAL LIFE 


exclusively through General Agents 


Srsecrance, Company LER 


511 V FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. Georce Ko.opny, President 
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FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 226 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


Via Air Mail 
BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


APECO 


American Photocopy Equipment Company 
2100 West Dempster Street 


Evanston, Illinois 


rR 


as little as $99 complete 


OW COST LEASING AND TIME PAYMENT 


E 


in your office for 


TT 
Lil 
=< 


APECO 


PLANS ARE ALSO AVAILABLE 


-OPYMAK 





YOU CAN HAVE AN 


FREE APECO 
BOOK OFFER 
NO OBLIGATION! 


“HOW MANY HATS SHOULD 
YOUR COPYMAKER WEAR?” 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
ae 
COMPANY 
TITLE 


TYPE OF BUSINESS 
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NEW HI-SPEED, 1-STEP OPERATION — 
CLEAR, SHARP COPIES EVERY TIME! 


The new Apeco Uni-Matic is all-electric, completely automatic. 
So fast . . . so easy-to-use you’re an expert the very first time you use it. 
Styled to enhance any office. Priced to fit the smallest budget. 


SEND FOR NEW FREE BOOK 


Get all the time and money-saving facts of APECO copying. Discover the hundreds 
of additional applications for copying in your business that only 
“copy everything” versatility can offer. 


it’s all in this NEW FREE BOOK! a asere ma 


7 


yuaxer woe 
pers COF 


MAIL ATTACHED POSTAGE PAID AIR MAIL CARD TODAY! 


the puting WW your office todlogy —wecricorrosy na uninnnc we snus 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2100 West Dempster Street»Evanston, Illinois S-6| 





Interest Earnings for Canadian Life 


Companies Reached 4.98% in 1960 


URING 1960, interest earnings 

of Canadian life insurance 
companies amounted to $399 mil- 
lion, or 28 per cent of the com- 
panies’ total income. Rates of in- 
terest earned on invested assets 
continued to rise during 1960. 
Earning of all companies, after 
deducting investment expenses, was 
4.98 per cent, compared with 4.80 
per cent the year before and an all- 
time low of about 3.2 per cent in 
1948. 

The increase has resulted partly 
from generally rising interest rates 
and partly from the shift from low- 
yielding government bonds acquired 
in wartime to investments pro- 
ducing higher yields. In recent 
years the companies have substan- 


into the financing of business and 
industry, community services and 
mortgages for homes. 


The following are interest rates 
of Canadian life companies which 
operate in the United States. 





Canada <M 
Confederation . 
Crown.. 
Dominion 
Great-West. . 
Imperial. . : 
Manufacturers. ... 
National . . : 
North American... . 
Northern 

Sun.. 


Net interest earned 
1958 1957 1956 1955 
% % % % 


4.76 4.66 4.37 4.28 
4.55 4.41 4.30 4.16 
4.86 4.72 4.52 4.24 
4.75 4.51 4.40 4.23 
4.60 4.44 4.22 4.02 
4.81 4.73 4.53 4.35 
4.79 4.60 4.47 
5.26 4.97 4.83 
4.65 4.48 4.25 
4.90 4.65 4.64 
4.18 4.05 3.92 


— Lillian Millar 


tially increased the funds going 





Washington Nat 


Al hall century of serwice to policyouners 


LIFE - ACCIDENT - SICKNESS was 
GROUP - HOSPITAL - SURGICAL - MEDICAL jersey 


o © jae] — (es ae) e-em ee) OD 
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New Group Plan Keeps 
Separate Accounts 


GROUP annuity plan, combin- 

ing fixed-income and equity 
investment, has been developed by 
North American Life Assurance. 
Two accounts—‘“deposit” and “In- 
vestment”—are maintained. 

The deposit account is guar- 
anteed as to principal and basic in- 
terest. It forms a part of the 
Canadian general funds of the 
North American Life and partici- 
pates in interest earnings of these 
funds in excess of basic guarantee. 


"Unit" Purchases 


The investment account funds 
are invested in equities through 
the purchase of “units” of North 
American Life Investment Fund. 
The fund is invested in common 
stocks or their equivalents and is 
accounted for separately from all 
other investments of the company. 

Employee contributions to a pen- 
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sion fund would go into the de- 
posit account. Part of the em- 
ployer’s contributions probably 
would also go into the deposit ac- 
count. Returns from employer’s 
contributions would rise or fall de- 
pending on how well the invest- 
ment equities fare. However, the 
contract guarantees the maximum 


"You'll like the boss, once you learn to 
roll with the punches.” 














rate which the employer will have 
to pay for a given amount of an- 
nuity. 

Also new to the life insurance 
industry in Canada is the Group 
Equity Retirement Fund offered by 
Canada Life Assurance. The em- 
ployer of a very large group may 
consult with the firm’s investment 
division in the operation of a spe- 
cial fund for handling the em- 
ployer’s pension plan. Purposes are 
to take advantage of long-term 
expansion with carefully selected 
common stocks and to reflect the 
current interest yields on bonds. 

For employers of large groups, 
the plan will operate on a modified 
basis by pooling the assets of sev- 
eral companies’ funds. Both varia- 
tions offer a retirement program 
combining fixed-return investments 
and carefully selected common 
stocks. 

These new developments have 
been made possible by a _ recent 
amendment to the Canadian and 
British Insurance Companies Act. 
Plans are available only in Canada. 
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HUMPTY DUMPTY REPAIR CHART 














..All the King’s horses and all the King’s men 

Couldn't put Humpty together again 

A royal mix-up, indeed. Especially if 
Humpty’s insurance man didn’t protect him 
with Accident insurance. For a serious acci- 
dent can drain even a royal treasury. 

Make sure your prospects and clients have 
Accident insurance. 

Travelers field men are ready to help you 


Ul 
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dramatize the need, wrap up the sale. Travel- 
ers claim people—4,310 of them—are ready 
to service claims, quickly and efficiently. 


The Travelers has a wealth of experience. It 
was the first to write an Accident policy in 
America. Since then—1864—The Travelers 
has kept pace with changing times, changing 
needs. Today, they offer a full array of Acci- 
dent, Sickness and Hospitalization contracts. 


See the nearest Travelers Manager or General Agent for details on all forms of Travelers Health insurance. 


HARTFORD 15, 
CONNECTICUT 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies 
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State—by—State 


New Jersey. The State Dental So- 
ciety has announced a dental] in- 
surance plan, open to any group 
of 100 or more persons. The plan 
pays 80 per cent of dental costs 
with payments limited to $200 to 
$400 per person and $500 to $1,000 
per family. There is a deductible 
of $25 per person and $75 per 
family the first year, but those 
amounts drop to $10 and $30 dur- 
ing the second year. Continental 
Casualty underwrites the New 
Jersey plan. 

Also a report from Michigan in- 
dicates the State Dental Associa- 
tion there is offering dental care 
along with group coverage under 
union welfare plans. The welfare 
fund pays the $66 premium as 
soon as a family uses the service. 
Then the members pay a $25 de- 
ductible or 20 per cent of the flat 
yearly fee for dental services. 
Similar plans through union wel- 
fare groups are reported in Cali- 
fornia and Washington State. 


Colorado. An insurance company 
may be held liable even though 
the injured person signed a re- 
lease, ruled Denver District Judge 
Edward J. Keating. The judge 
told a six-man jury to disregard 
a claim settlement, which John 
N. Bartlett, 60, signed with State 
Farm Mutual, releasing the com- 
pany from all further liability 
after payment of $186.66 in re- 
pairing his car. Bartlett testified 
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that when he signed the form sup- 
posedly releasing the company 
from all liability, he was unaware 
that it included medical liability. 
He said he thought the release was 
for car damages only. 


Connecticut. Ten companies have 
now agreed to develop “through 
the combined resources and ex- 
perience of insurers economically- 
feasible insurance coverage in the 
area of ‘health’ insurance” for 
state residents who are over 45 
(April SPECTATOR, page 44). A 
new law, passed by the state’s 
General Assembly and approved 
by the governor, permits this joint 
action. 


TODAY 


IN INSURANCE 


Utah. Plans for installing life in- 
surance vending machines have 
been refused by the new insur- 
ance commissioner, E. Virgil Nor- 
ton. He said the machines were 
in violation of law requiring coun- 
tersigning by an agent on an in- 
surance policy and added the pro- 
cedure was not “in the public in- 
terest.” 

Back in December, 1960, the in- 
surance department had stamped 
“approved” on a plan submitted 
by Beneficial Standard Life for a 
seven-day $7,500 policy, premium 
charge to be $1. On May 25 in a 
letter to a Salt Lake agent the 
commissioner refused authority to 
operate the Beneficial Standard 


OUR CHANGING JOBS PICTURE 


Long-term shift in proportion of wage and salary 
workers in goods production and service occupations. 
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program. He said he did not view 
the earlier action, taken by his 
predecessor in office, as binding. He 
also asserted that travelers seeking 
protection on their trips may re- 
ceive policies from local agents 
almost as quickly as they could 
from a machine. The state, he em- 
phasized, should not allow a dis- 
location of the agency system. 


Vermont. New England Fire In- 
surance Rating Association has 
introduced a continuous renewal 
plan for Homeowners policies, ef- 
fective May 22. The policyholder 
may select a three-month, a six- 
month, or a 12-month policy and 
pay for it for that term without 
receiving a new policy form at 
each renewal. 


Illinois. This year’s membership 
in MDRT—Million Dollar Round 
Table—is 2,928, down from last 
year’s 3,040 but third highest 
membership in MDRT history. A 
decline from 552 in 1960 to 393 
this year in first-time qualifiers 
accounts for the decline in total. 
New York Life was again ahead 
of other companies with 306 qual- 
ifiers. Northwestern Mutual was 
second with 248, and Massachu- 
setts Mutual third with 239. Cali- 
fornia leads the states with 317 
MDRT qualifiers, and New York 
is second with 308. 


Florida. Insurance against insol- 
vency of an insurance company 
is required in a new law passed 
by the state legislature. The law 
requires that carriers provide un- 
insured motorist protection on all 
auto liability policies and include 
the unique “insolvency” feature. 
This means that the insured-vic- 
tim of an accident will receive 
compensation even if the carrier 
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for the party at fault becomes in- 
solvent within a year after the 
accident. Two state agents’ 
groups backed the full uninsured 
motorists’ bili. 


Iowa. A Farmowners Policy has 
been approved here and in In- 
diana to give farmers the same 
type of coverage available under 
Homeowners plans in cities and 
suburban areas. The new policy 
contains two $50 loss deductible 
clauses, both of the diminishing 
variety which disappear when the 
loss reaches $500. Minimum 
amounts for the Farmowners pol- 
icy are $8,000 on main dwelling, 
$10,000 on farm personal prop- 
erty, and a total of $10,000 on 
other farm structures. Liability 
portion of plan is standard Farm- 
ers Comprehensive Personal Lia- 
bility policy with $10,000 limit on 
each occurrence. 


Tennessee. A “loss constant” has 
been introduced in the new fire 
rating schedule, put into effect by 
Insurance Commissioner John R. 
Long this month. The flat loss 
constant charge from $5 to $9.50 


per policy item—building or con- 
tents—per year does not apply to 
extended coverage and is subject 
to the usual term credits. The 
new schedule is designed to pro- 
vide a solution to the problem of 
insuring small value dwelling pol- 
icies. Loss experience on dwell- 
ings insured for less than $5,000 
has been deteriorating so that 
some agents have been unable to 
place this coverage. 


Vermont. The Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference, in their an- 
nual meeting issued a series of 
awards to both local agencies and 
to companies for advertising, pro- 
motion and public relations cam- 
paigns. 

Four top winners in the ninth 
annual contest for IAC’s Oscars 
are: Slawsby agency, Nashua, 
N. H.; Burgess Agency, Joplin, 
Mo.; John Roy Campbell agency, 
Harrison, Ark., and The Cutshall 
Agency, Allentown, Pa. 

Thirteen carriers which _ re- 
ceived a total of 30 awards for a 
variety of advertising and promo- 
tional literature were: The Trav- 
elers, Hartford Group, Royal- 


New CPCU President 


Shown here at a meeting 
of the board of trustees 
of the American Institute 
for Property and Liability 
Underwriters (I. to r.): 
Herbert P. Stellwagen, Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, Dr. H. J. 
Loman, and J. A. North, 
president of the Phoenix 
of Hartford. Dr. Loman, 
formerly dean, was elected 
president of the Institute. 
Stellwagen, executive vice 
president of Insurance Co. 
of North America, was 
elected life trustee. Dr. 
Huebner is board chair- 
man of the Institute. 
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Globe, Ohio Farmers, St. Paul Fire 
& Marine, Hartford Steam Boiler, 
Aetna Casualty and Surety, 
American Casualty, Insurance of 
North America, United States Fi- 
delity and Guaranty, America 
Fore Loyalty Group, American 
Foreign Insurance Association, 
and Industrial Indemnity. 


Austria. Insurance broke through 
the Iron Curtain recently. Insur- 
eds from Austria will be allowed 
to travel to Czechoslovakia for 
special treatment. The Austrian 
medical insurance offices have made 
the pact with Cedok, the Czech 
Travel Agency. The Czech report 
suggests that Scandinavian coun- 
tries may be interested in a similar 
plan to permit to travel to the 
Slovak health resort of Piestany. 


Colorado. Governor MeNichols 
has signed the new law permit- 
ting insurance companies to in- 
vest as much as 5 per cent of 
their assets in a single parcel of 
real estate, compared with only 
1 per cent previously. Also signed 
was a law allowing domestic in- 
surance companies to _ invest 
money in first liens on property 
and buildings up to 75 per cent 
of their value instead of 65 per 
cent. 


Nevada. The attorney general has 
ruled that an agent who has paid 
the license tax of one city does 
not have to pay a tax bill in an- 
other city just because he so- 
licits contracts there. The opin- 
ion was addressed to Insurance 
Commissioner Paul Hammel who 
asked for a ruling because Elko 
City Charter specifically provides 
for such a license tax whether 
or not the agent has his head- 
quarters there. 
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Continued 


CAPITOL HEADLINES 


Despite quick House approval of a bill (H.R. 10) to give self- 
employed businessmen a tax deferral on their own retirement 
programs, the Senate isn’t likely to follow suit. The Senate, more 
in tune with the Kennedy Administration, will likely allow the 
bill to die quietly. The plan would allow self-employed people 
under 50 years of age, not under some other retirement program, 
to deduct up to 10 per cent ($2,500 tops) from personal income 
before taxes. This money would be diverted to a private retire- 
ment fund with taxes payable when the fund is withdrawn. 

National Aeronautics and Space Agency is seeking authority 
to insure space contractors against catastrophe during work on 
new super rocket boosters. NASA asked Congress for authority 
to insure firms up to $500 million in high risk space work. James 
E. Webb, head of NASA, says contractors working on advanced 
space projects may be confronted with risks that cannot be cov- 
ered by available insurance. The military and the Atomic Energy 
Commission already have this insurance authority. 

Hearings on President Kennedy’s proposal to tax mutual fire 
and casualty companies on the same basis as stock companies 
indicate that whatever Congress may finally decide to do, it won’t 
make everybody happy. John J. Wicker, testifying for the Mutual 
Insurance Committee on Federal Taxation, warns that the pro- 
posal—spelled out in the so-called Boggs-Baker bills—could seri- 
ously endanger the mutuals. Arlindo S. Cate, appearing for the 
National Committee for Insurance Taxation, countercharges that 
mutuals are not now paying their fair share. It is doubtful that 
lawmakers, swamped with conflicting views and a morass of data, 
can come up with a decision this year palatable enough to pass 
Congress—and President Kennedy. 

Internal Revenue Service insists that proceeds from an insur- 
ance policy, taken by a corporation on the life of one of its execu- 
tives and paid out to beneficiary-stockholders, are not deductible 
from gross income. IRS refuted a ruling by the U. S. Court of 
Appeals which held, in a recent case, that since such proceeds 
were paid on a valid insurance policy and were never an asset 
of the firm in question, they therefore did not constitute a taxable 
dividend. Federal tax men say they will not follow the court’s 
decision in similar future cases. 

During recent appropriations hearings, certain sections of the 
Capitol building were described as potentially dangerous fire haz- 
ards. Representative Frank T. Bow, Ohio, turned in the alarm 
after discovering tons of paper, books, records, discarded scaf- 
folding and scrap lumber piled in “storage areas” of the Capitol 
basement. Bow said he “often wondered where the fire depart- 
ment is and why they have not been condemning some of the situ- 
ations that exist.” Bow’s committee answered the alarm by calling 
for a study of the situation. 


by Dave Heinly 
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New York. Currently at least 5.25 
million people in the United States 
have known heart conditions. 
Four-fifths of them are 45 years 
of age or older, say statisticians 
of Metropolitan Life. This esti- 
mate is based on data recently col- 
lected by the U.S. National Health 
Survey. 

The relative frequency of heart 
trouble increases sharply with ad- 
vance in age, the survey indicated. 
For example, under age 25 ap- 
proximately five males per 1,000 
of population have some kind of 
heart ailment. By ages 45 to 54, 
the rate is 39 per 1,000. Then it 
rises rapidly to 85 per 1,000 at 
ages 55 to 64, and to 140 in the 
65-74 age group. Heart conditions 
are more common among men than 
among women, except at ages 75 
and over. 


Arizona. New legislation, to go 
into effect June 23, requires car 
owners carrying minimum liability 
insurance to double their cover- 
age. Minimum personal liability 
will be raised from $5,000 to $10,- 
000, and the total personal liability 
limit per accident from $10,000 to 
$20,000. 

The new legislation also raises 
the property damage limit in an 
accident from $1,000 to $5,000. 


Oklahoma. A move here toward 
comparative negligence law faces 
stiff opposition from casualty in- 
surers who warned against a bill 
before the State Senate. “Senate 
Bill 259 would . . . permit an in- 
jured person to recover damages 
when that injured person was 99 
per cent responsible for the acci- 
dent. .. . It will have the effect of 
substantially and materially in- 
creasing the frequency and size of 
jury verdicts. It would increase 
litigation and given an unfair trial 
advantage, in damage suits, to the 
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plaintiff,” warned J. I. Gibson local 
attorney for the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies. 

Georgia passed a comparative 
negligence law in 1863 and Mis- 
sissippi, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
South Dakota, and Arkansas have 
enacted similar measures since 
then. 


Illinois. A record number—316 
agents—qualified for the Leading 
Producers Round Table of the In- 
ternational Association of Health 
Underwriters, the IAHU an- 
nounced at its convention this 
month. Qualifiers must show, 
among other requirements, a min- 
imum of $10,000 in annualized 
health premiums. Last year’s 
qualifiers totaled 279. 


Missouri. Commissions on insur- 
ance for the St. Louis school sys- 
tem may be placed in a special 
fund for driver education and 
fire and accident prevention cam- 
paigns. The city’s Board of Edu- 
cation is considering such a plan 
which has been presented by the 
Insurance Board of St. Louis. 
Chief purpose of the move is to 
prevent any political favoritism 
in the placing of the Schools’ in- 
surance. 


Maryland. This is the first state 
to take any official action toward 
adopting the term “health insur- 
ance” to cover the entire field of 
accident, sickness, medical care 
expense and other related insur- 
ance lines. The state’s Commis- 
sion to Study the General Insur- 
ance Laws has adopted the new 
term. 


Illinois. Group dependent cover- 
age, as proposed in a bill before 
the state legislature, was opposed 
by the state’s Life Underwriters 
Association as “detrimental to the 
insuring public.” Among its ob- 


jections to the bill are: it dis- 
courages thrift because group poli- 
cies have no cash or loan values; 
it may cause surrender for cash 
on some small policies which 
would hurt state’s revenue from 
premium taxes, and it leaves the 
family unprotected in case of un- 
employment. 


Great Britain. The Shipowners’ 
Mutual Strike Insurance Associa- 
tion reports it now protects ves- 
sels totaling 2.5 million gross tons 
from 17 different nations. New 
coverage added this year protects 
members from loss caused by de- 
lay following a strike, lock-out, 
stoppage or restraint of labor. Un- 
der the two types of protection 
offered, Class I covers losses caused 
by a strike and sustained during 
the actual period of the strike. 
Class II, to which the new sec- 
tions are added, covers losses 
after termination of a strike. All 
claims in each class are limited to 
30 days for any one occurrence, 
minus a deductible of the loss 
from first four consecutive days. 


And in the Future 


June 25-28—Annual meeting, Consumer 
Credit Insurance Association, Sheraton 
Towers Hotel, Chicago. 

June 25-29—Annual meeting, MDRT, Amer- 
icana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 

June 27-29—Convention, National Associa- 
tion of Life Companies, Sheraton-Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans. 

July 30-August 5—28th CLU Institute, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
August 13-19—29th CLU Institute, Univer- 

sity of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Sept. 17-20—Annual meeting, International 
Claims Association, The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, West Va. 

Sept. 20-22—Annual convention of Life 
Insurance Advertisers Assoication, Shera- 
ton-Dallas Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 

Sept. 24-27—Annual convention of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Sept. 24-29—Annual meeting and seminars 
of the Society of CPCU, Sheraton Park 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Sept. 24-29—Annual meeting, NALU, Den- 
ver Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

Sept. 25-27—Annual convention, LOMA, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
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MONY INTRODUCES 


TWO NEW HEALTH 
INSURANCE POLICIES 


1.DISABILITY INCOME: Provides broad protection against total disability due 
to sickness or accident. 2. MAJOR MEDICAL: Offers substantial protection 


against catastrophic medical expenses due to a major sickness or injury. 





MONY’s new Health Insurance Poli- 


Compare these MONY features cies present a double opportunity to 


‘ , ; help meet the personal insurance 
with those in any other plan: neuié-at your clileahe, 


. Top commissions Send for free sales brochure that 
. Highly competitive provisions summarizes coverages of these two 
i onien new policies and combines them into 

or se a unique Sales tool for interviews. 








. Easy-to-understand language 





. Minimum of exclusions 
Mutual Of New York, Dept. SP-661 
. M. M. offers unusual Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


combinations of high insides Please send me your FREE brochure describing MONY’s new 
limits and coinsurance Health Insurance Program. 

. D. |. contract ‘tnon-can”’ Name 
to age 65 and conditionally Address 
continuable to age 70 
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Mura 0. New York 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, New York, N. Y. 
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We at Republic National Life have 
moved dramatically forward, 
confident in our belief that we 
possess a special formula for 
sales success. To the man gifted 
with that extra spark of enthusiasm 
and the imagination to romance 
the basic miracle of Life Insurance 
in action, we offer a sales contract 
with a built-in Magic Carpet to 
better living. In fact we dare any 
man big enough to fit our special 
pattern for sales success to find 

Repabiic , a more profitable opportunity than 

Life is now in 

35th place among 

all companies in 

amount of Life 

Insurance in Force, Theo. P. Beasley ° 

and in 29th place Oo eat Eman 

among all U.S. 

Companies. 


a sales contract with the “GO” 
Company. 
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Now Doing Business 44 States, District of Co/umbia and Puerto Rico 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE secauce Company oss, 1015 


LIFE *« ACCIDENT « SICKNESS * MEDICAL AND SURGICAL REIMBURSEMENT * GROUP 
HOSPITALIZATION © PENSION ©* BROKERAGE © COMPLETE REINSURANCE FACILITIES 
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REINSURANCE 


Surplus Lines: “Guiding 
Principles’ Discussed 


HE “guiding principles” on the 

regulation of surplus lines in- 
surance went through discussion— 
and some disagreement —on the 
third draft at the meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance 
commissioners in Philadelphia this 
month. Final decision on the prin- 
ciples was delayed until a fourth 
draft could be written later this 
year. 

The ten principles, as presented 
to NAIC’s Unauthorized Insurance 
Committee by the industry group, 
indicate below in italics the two 
major comments by the committee. 

“1. Provide for the issuance of 
a license permitting the placing of 
surplus line business in a non-ad- 
mitted insurer to a resident or non- 
resident licensed agent or to a resi- 
dent or non-resident licensed 
broker, and establish reasonable 
qualifications and license fee. 


Statement Required 


“2. Provide that the business 
written through such licensees be 
placed in an insurer: (a) which is 
licensed in at least one state in the 
United States under the regulation 
by and subject to the discipline of 
a supervisory official; or (b) which 
maintains in the United States a 
trust fund for the benefit of policy- 
holders and claimants in the United 
States. Provide that the foregoing 
limitations may be waived, upon 
filing with the insurance depart- 
ment a signed statement by the 
insured requesting insurance in a 
non-admitted insurer which does 
not meet the requirements of (a) 
or (b) hereof. 

“3. Provide by appropriate pro- 
visions that the non-admitted in- 
surer in which such business is to 
be written shall be subject to 
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process 


gard to existing law with respect 
thereto. 


“4. Require the originating 


agent or broker to certify in form | 


satisfactory to the commissioner, 
or any person designated by him, 
that diligent effort has been made 
to place the business in admitted 
insurers. The commissioner shall 
have appropriate authority to re- 
quire cancellation, following no- 
tice and hearing if requested, of 
any insurance improperly effected.” 

(Some members of the Industry 
Committee thought that this pro- 
vision would require further 
study.) 

“5. Require the surplus line li- 
censee promptly to furnish each in- 
sured written evidence of insur- 
ance, and modifications thereof, in 
respect to each policy effected in 
the non-admitted market stating 
that the insurance has been placed 
in a non-admitted insurer, the 
name and address of each in- 
surer and the proportion of insur- 
ance written by each, the general 
nature of the coverage afforded 
and the premium, taxes and _ all 
other charges, stated separately. 


Periodic Tax Statements 


“6. Require the surplus line li- 
censee to file periodically a tax re- 
turn showing the gross premiums 
charged for insurance procured, 
the return premiums on insurance 
cancelled, and the net premium 
subject to tax. 

“7, Require the payment of a 
premium tax on such business com- 
mensurate with the tax or taxes 
payable by admitted insurers. 

“8. Provide that the insurance 
commissioner shall have authority | 


Continued on page 30 | 


“ADVERTISEMENT” 





and jurisdiction of the | 
courts of the state having due re- | 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors of Global Reinsurance Com- 
pany, Baron Casten von Otter was 
elected a Director and Executive Vice 
President-General Manager of the Com- 
pany, effective immediately. 


Mr. von Otter has been a Vice Presi- | 


dent and Assistant General Manager 
of the Global Reinsurance Company 
since October 1959. Before joining the | 
Company as Manager in 1958, Mr. von | 
Otter was Manager of the Swedish | 
Atlas Reinsurance Company of Stock- | 
holm, Sweden. 
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Continued from page 29 


to make regulations in accordance 
with statutory limitations and to 
investigate alleged violations. In ad- 
dition, the commissioner shall have 
authority to conduct such audits 
or other examinations of a surplus 
line licensee as he deems advisable. 

“9. Subject to judicial review, 
provide penalties for failure to 
comply with any provisions of the 
statute, including the imposition 
of a fine and the suspension and 
revocation of the surplus line li- 
censee’s license. 

“10. Provide that such insur- 
ance may not be placed in any non- 
admitted insurer for the sole pur- 
pose of obtaining a lower rate or 
reduced premium.” 


The word “sole” was tentatively 
added in an earlier draft. Some 
members expressed the opinion that 
paragraph 10 should be deleted en- 
tirely. Others felt that the amend- 
ment could result in an undesirable 
interpretation. The retention, 
amendment or deletion of this 
paragraph has been reserved for 
future consideration. ) 


Consumers Report 


The Insurance Consumers’ Sub- 
committee, made up of buyers of 
insurance from large _ industrial 
concerns, listed in a separate re- 
port the two major sections they 
would change and an_ eleventh 
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principle they would add to the 
“guiding principles” given above. 

“4, Require the originating 
agent or broker to certify in form 
satisfactory to the Commissioner 
that diligent effort has been made 
to place the business in acceptable 
admitted insurers upon reasonable 
terms and conditions, if there are 
any in the state writing the kind 
or class of insurance involved, and 
no opportunity has been found to 


do so. 
head of George F. 


id 
Brown & Sons, Inc., 


<2 
marked the comple- 
tion of 50 years in 
f the insurance indus- 
p try early in March. 


“10. Provide that such insurance 
may not be placed in any non-ad- 
mitted insurer for the sole purpose 
of obtaining a lower rate or re- 
duced premium. 

“11. Recognize the right of an 
assured to effect insurance, directly 
or indirectly, with an unlicensed 
insurer.” 


George F. Brown, 


Joseph P. Wargrove 
has been elected 
vice president of 
General Reinsurance 
Corporation, in 
charge of _ invest- 
ment portfolios. 


Another report to the same 
NAIC committee estimates that at 
least $400 million is paid annually 
in premiums on surplus lines and 
other non-admitted insurance. The 
Fact-Finding Subcommittee which 
made this estimate brought to- 
gether data from several sources 
to arrive at that estimate. 

Their sources included testimony 
of the Chairman of Lloyd’s of 
London last year that about $200 
million is received annually on U.S. 
surplus lines coverage. The percen- 
tage placed with Lloyd’s from the 
U.S. total was estimated at 50 
per cent. This was based on state 
reports of how much went to 
Lloyd’s: from New York 90 per 
cent: from Florida 40 per cent 

Continued on page 32 
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and from Illinois 65 per cent. 
Another source was reports from 
35 states of $105 million in surplus 
premiums taxed. Projecting this 
figure to all of U.S. the subcom- 
mittee set $125 million as the 
amount written through surplus 


line brokers. If 50 per cent of this 
total ($62.5 million) is written by 
Lloyd’s, there would be $137.5 mil- 
lion of Lloyd’s business on other 
than surplus lines. 

The subcommittee recognized 
that a growing amount of unau- 
thorized insurance is not placed 
with Lloyd’s, some of it by U.S. 
companies not admitted in the state 
in which the risk is located. Thus 
the subcommittee said the total 
non-admitted premiums in U.S. 
might go as high as $450 million 


a year, but chose the more conser- 
vative estimate of $400 million 
as premiums written last year in 
authorized carriers. @ 
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More than a quarter century of con- 
stant progress and growth through 
unexcelled personalized service to 
insurance companies. 


FIRE « WINDSTORM 
HAIL ¢ AUTOMOBILE 
CASUALTY * BONDS 
MARINEeLIFE 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


A. E. STRUDWICK Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 
A. B. STRUDWICK W. H. KERN J. A. BIRKLAND 
R. F. O'CONNOR J. L. KING M. D. MELBOSTAD 
F. KRISTIANSSON 
810 Baker Building, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
H. A. GOBTZ J. L. SCHBLLIB 
208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 





LIFE IS SERVICE... THE ONE WHO PROGRESSES IS THE ONE WHO GIVES 
HIS FELLOW BEINGS A LITTLE. MORE — A LITTLE BETTER — SERVICE. 








Milestones 


FRED A. MORETON, president of 
Fred A. Moreton & Company, prop- 
erty and casualty agency, was 
honored for 50 years continuous 
representation of the National 
Surety Corporation, an affiliate of 
Fireman’s Fund. 

HAROLD J. CUMMINGS, president 
of Minnesota Mutual Life, received 
an oversized anniversary card from 
employees in observance of his for- 
tieth year with the company. 

SPENCER L. McCarty, CLU, 
managing director of the New 
York State Association of Life 
Underwriters, was honored by the 
New York City Association for 16 
years service as director. 


John D. MacArthur (r.), president of 
Bankers Life and Casualty, is shown receiv- 
ing the 1961 Horatio Alger Award. Spon- 
sored by the American Schools & Colleges 
Association, the award was presented by 
Brig. General David Sarnoff. MacArthur 
is one of ten Americans, including Dwight 
Eisenhower, to be honored this year. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL OF WAUSAU, 
sponsors of a motion picture to 
emphasize the importance of acci- 
dent control by general building 
contractors, won a top award in the 
annual contest conducted by the 
National Committee on Films for 
Safety. Called “The High-Low 
Bid,” the 16mm release is the first 
of several films the pioneer work- 
man’s carrier plans to produce in 
cooperation with the construction 
industry. 
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The 25-Year Club of the National Union 
Companies, Pittsburgh, held its annual ban- 
quet and presented awards to employees 
with 25, 30, and 35 years of service. The 
club's officers, shown with William Mac- 
Lean, N. U. president, are (I. to r.): Edith 
M. George, vice president; C. Dallas Kin- 
near, treasurer; Opal F. Edgar, president; 
and Helen G. Richards, secretary. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE has 
passed the $22 billion mark for in- 
surance in force. 


CAPITOL LIFE has attained $1 bil- 
lion of life in force, and has more 
than doubled its operating terri- 
tory, being licensed in 32 states. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE has attained 
the $500 million mark for life in 
force. Figure consists entirely of 
individually issued policies.@ 
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For your convenience ... 

The reply card on page 75 of this issue can be used to obtain 
additional information about the items which are followed by 
numbers in both the Products and Services and the Contracts and 
Policies departments. 
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H. C. COPELAND & CO., Inc. 


The Massachusetts Mutual President's Trophy, 
awarded annually to recognize the most out- 
standing all-around agency operation in the 
company, was presented for 1960 to Harry 
C. Copeland, Jr., President of H. C. Copeland 
& Company, Inc. of New York City. 


With the largest 1960 gain in new Ordinary 
business of any Agency in the Company, the 
H. C. Copeland & Company team of 37 full- 
time men, 100% members of their local Life 
Underwriters Association, produced over $41 
million of Ordinary and over $11 million of 
Group in 1960. The Copeland organization 
now includes 17 C.L.U.'’s and 13 members of 
the 1960 Million Dollar Round Table. Their 
first and second year men produced more 
than $7.5 million, 18.6% of the Agency's 
total. 


Plaques presented in recognition of the 
accomplishment of the next four contenders 
for this award went to General Agents 
Herbert Geist, Jr., C.L.U., Chicago-Geist; 
Robert L. Woods, C.L.U., Los Angeles; John 
R. Humphries, Atlanta; and Desmond J. 
Lizotte, Newark. 


Before coming to New York City, Harry 


HARRY C. COPELAND, Jr. Copeland was General Agent of the Syra- 
cuse Agency which won the President's 


Trophy in 1958 and placed among the top 
five in both 1954 and 1959. 


HERBERT GEIST, Jr., C.L.U. ROBERT L. WOODS, C.L.U. JOHN R. HUMPHRIES DESMOND J. LIZOTTE 
Chicago-Geist Los Angeles Atlanta Newark 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS: ORGANIZED 1851 
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FOR ALERT AGENTS 
Small Business is Big Business 


Your Prospects Are Everywhere 

How many self-employed people do 
you have in your town? 50-100-1000? 
Do you know that every one of them 
is a prospect for Continental Casualty’s 
Overhead Expense Plan? Why? Be- 
cause the Overhead Expense Plan pays 
utilities, rent, laundry, depreciation, 
and most other operating expenses 
when the insured becomes sick or 
injured. 


Provides Leads to Other Lines 

When the self-employed man is dis- 
abled, he has twice the problems of the 
salaried man. His domestic expenses 
plus business expenses continue. Con- 
tinental’s Overhead Expense Plan will 
help him meet his business expenses— 
and give you a good prospect for your 
other lines. 


Overhead Expense Protection is just 
one of a long line of easily salable 
Continental Casualty policies. Watch 
for this page every month for news 
about other profit-makers. 


FOR DETAILS ON CONTINENTAL’S OVER- 
HEAD EXPENSE INSURANCE, SEE YOUR 
NEAREST CONTINENTAL AGENT OR 
BRANCH REPRESENTATIVE—OR FILL 


OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON Continental Casualty Co. 


(Plan not available in Georgia or North Carolina) Room 2802, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


C) Please send full details on your Overhead Expense Policy. 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY [] | am interested in an agency or brokerage appointment. 
A Member of the 
Continental-National Insurance Group NAME 





Continental Assurance Company ADDRESS 
National Fire of Hartford 
Transportation Insurance Company ZONE STATE 
Transcontinental Insurance Company 
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The successful 
general insurance man 
keeps this 


TRUMP 
CARD on his 


calendar 


ADDITIONAL INCOME from in- 
creased commissions can be found in 
your files right at this moment. Many 
of your present clients should be inter- 
ested in Business Life Insurance Plans 
... plans that bring high commissions. 
At no extra cost, you can have an expert 
from the Business Planning Department 
of your local AEtna Life General Agency 
work in your behalf. He'll act as a valu- 
able member of your staff, without add- 


ing to your payroll. 


To get your added profits, enlist the 
advanced underwriting services of AZtna 
Life. Check your files for prospects 
today. 


ETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 
Affiliates: AZtna Casualty and Surety Company 


Standard Fire Insurance Company 
The Excelsior Life, Canada 
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“How I added °3,333 in extra 


premiums by losing an account 


199 


by a Connecticut Insurance Agent 


“Sounds far-fetched, but it’s true! A funeral 
director client of mine moved into impressive new 
quarters and immediately attracted my competition. 
In fact, one competitive ‘package’ policy for funeral 
directors looked so good to him that he canceled 
me out. 

“That’s when I called in my friend, Jeff Donahue, 
Special Agent for The American at their Hartford 
Branch Office; we quickly set up an appointment 
with the insured. Together, we examined and com- 
pared all the coverages and exclusions of each policy. 
When we were finished, the insured could see for 
himself that The American policy offered broader 
protection. He decided to reinstate it immediately. 


“As if that weren’t enough, a few days later this 
same client asked me to check over his fire policies, 
which were written by another agency. Again, I 
turned to Jeff Donahue. Our survey revealed that 
the insured, by complying with a few simple recom- 
mendations to reduce his potential fire exposures, 
could save himself 20% with The American. 

AUTOMOBILE - 


BONDS + BURGLARY - 


FIRE & ALLIED LINES - 


“As a result, he gave me all his fire business, 
amounting to $3,333 in extra premiums. Now I 
control the entire account, thanks to Jeff Donahue 
and The American.” 


You, too, can help yourself to extra income by 
taking advantage of The American's fine reputation, 
multiple line facilities and excellent branch office 
services ... offering authoritative underwriting, 
prompt policy-writing, expert engineering, pre- 
mium auditing and speedy claim attention. Con- 
tact your closest branch office. Let us prove to 
you that The American means business ... MORE 
BUSINESS FOR YOU. 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
The American Insurance Company « American Automobile 
Insurance Company « Associated Indemnity Corporation 


GENERAL LIABILITY + GLASS 


GROUP ACCIDENT & HEALTH - INLAND & OCEAN MARINE + MULTIPLE PERIL - WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
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by the company 
he keeps 





The Continental Insurance Company . Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey . Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company + The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York «  National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. © | Commercial Insurance Company of Newark,N.J. © The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company . Niagara Insurance Company (Bermuda) Limited + Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK HOME OFFICES 10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
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The 
Equitable Life 
of Jeff Shor g 


in New York (\ 


Jeff Shor, right, demonstrates with 

large-mouth bass and pike that he is , 

a successful producer even when va- : Milk run: Jeff calls on clients at Holland 

cationing. In New York he has led ‘\ Farms, Inc. L. to r.: Julius Bagdan, Presi- 

production at the Maxwell M. Shaf- in dent; Sydney Bagdan, Secretary; and 

fran Agency for 12 out of 16 years. : as Frohman Holland, Treasurer. Jeff began 

Companions are Moe Zweibel and _ his insurance career as an office clerk in 

Irving Edelman. 1934, turned to full-time selling a decade 
q later. Last year he led all Equitable 

agents in pension trust business. 


The family gathers at the Shor home in Great Neck Estates, Long Island. The idea Jeff planned buy and sell insurance for 
was.to celebrate son-in-law Leonard Nedlin’s release from the Army Tank Corps, but Sea Isle Sportswear, Inc.—which helped 
son Aaron Louis, insisted on a checker game, too. L. to r.: Leonard Nedlin, daughter when one of the three owners died. Above, 
Radie Lee Nedlin, Jeff, wife Belle, Aaron, and daughter Gail Lois. Leo Friedland, Secretary; Charles Beer, 
President. Sea Isle also has an Equitable 
Pension Trust for its employees. 


A Man’s Prestige somehow goes hand in 
hand with the prestige of the company he rep- 
resents. This is why Jeff is proud to be a life 
underwriter for Equitable. It’s a full life. And 
a rewarding one. Living Insurance is more 
than a need... it’s a career! 


tHe KQUITABLE 


? : : Life Assurance Society of the United States 
Organized generosity: Jeff, a Mason, helped found the philanthropic Home Office: New York. N. Y. ©1961 


Truth Lodge Foundation, Inc. Above directors are, standing: Lau- 
rence Pollock, Irving Greenspun, and Herman Miller. Seated: Jeff, 
the first and only President of the 10-year-old organization, Sidney 
Gerson, Henry Kahn, Max Shor (Jeff's brother), and George Lipton. 
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These are busy hands. They’re 
busy writing up apps, or 
thumbing through the latest 
information on new policy 


contracts. 





Why so busy? They belong to an 
Allstate Agent. A full-time Agent 
who finds more and more custom- 
ers coming to his office each day, 
or stopping at the Allstate booth in 
Sears. Customers who have heard 
that he can help them with their 


insurance...and at a saving, too. 


As a trained and licensed insur- 
ance counsellor, he has a lot to 
offer them: Auto...Fire...Personal 
Theft... Family Liability... Life... 
Accident & Sickness...Boatowners 


... Commercial Auto, Fire, and 








Casualty...and, in 46 states, 


Homeowners insurance. 


And he gets support for his sell- 


ing. Training programs, refresher 
courses, point-of-sale materials, local 
advertising, national advertising 
and a “direct wire” to the ear of a 


management supervisor. 


Youre in good hands with 


ALLSTATE 
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He’s active in his community— 
church, school, safety, civic and 
social groups. And he knows he 
does well in service to his clients 
when so many of them come up, 


shake his hand and say, “Thanks!” 


Good hands? You bet they’re good 
hands—good hands all. 


INSURANCE 


ALLSTATE INSURANCE COMPANIES. HOME OFFICES: SKOKIE, ILLINOIS. 
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A word o 
to the 
wives 


selfish 
to encourage 
your husband 
to buy 
more 


life insurance 
? 


The third of our three-part program: 
These ads, shown reduced, and 


others like them, will appear in LIFE. 


Is it in 

poor taste 

to discuss life insurance 
with your husband? 


You were emancipated ages ago. 


aden Is it selfish to urge him to watch his weight or wear rubbers when it rains? New England Life's cash-value policies are for 
A -fashioned to sus: 
It’s downright old 


ulterior motive is showing just because 
your talkt 

Truth is, yO 

as well as for you. 

a steadily growing 5° 


him as well as for you. They give him cash on hand when he or the family needs it — to help pay for the children’s education, 
to take care of emergencies, to set up steady retirement income when you're both ready to take it easy. He wants you—expects 
you — to be interested. (Do yor: feel out of your depth when talking about life insurance? Tell us to mail you our free 


booklet: “A Wife Looks at Life Insurance”. Write New England Life, Dept. L-4, 501 Boylston Street, Boston | 7, Mass.) 


can use ~ for putting the youngsters 
through college, meeting 
emergencies along the way, x 
setting uP retirement incom 
for both of you later on. 
Naturally, he’s 

glad you're interested. 

Put yourself in his place: 
Wouldn't you want 

youto know about 

this foundation of 

your family’s welf are? 

Rest easy. Your taste 

is impeccable. 


NEW ENGI A ND I IFE NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. FOUNDER OF MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA IN 1835. 


ALL FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS, GROUP HEALTH COVERAGES. 











This refreshingly different advertising allows us to speak in 
a relaxed, good-humored way — without in any way compro- 
mising the seriousness of our subject. We can recognize a wife’s 


natural reluctance even to consider life insurance and illustrate 
why that reluctance is illogical. 


Note how we overcome this initial objection by speaking 
directly to the wife in her own language. Then we can go on to 
discuss some of the advantages of cash-value life insurance as 
a financial way of life for the whole family — including her 
husband. Incidentally, we expect he’ll read these ads, too. 


By now you probably recognize that this advertising sug- 
gests a fresh approach to the young family market, and a dis- 
arming way to set up and open an interview. 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company: Founder of Mutual 
Life Insurance in America in 1835. All forms of individual and group 
life insurance, annuities and pensions, group health coverages. 


jepth nce? Tell us to mail 
talking about life insur! sd rou 
payer ee wile Looks At Life — pgs to N 
yee wna tase Dept. W-2, 501 Boylston Street, Boston 17, 
nga: h 


NEW ENGLAN * 
cec 

ENGLAND MUTUA Se were 
poor RANCE IN AMERICA IN yess ALL F “ re ue 
= SUPANCE ANNUITIES AND PENSIO G 

" 


DUAL AND GROUP LIFE 
ALTH COVERAGES. 
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anes | Continental American 
cng \ 6b Samaner Cay 


Home Office: Rodney Square . Wilmington, Delaware 














Continental American has for more than 50 years endeavored to 


| 


| provide the best life insurance available at the lowest possible cost. 
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That’s America’s theme song today — Go, Go, Go. Why not have people go to you before they 
go away? Travel Accident Baggage gives you the perfect excuse to keep in touch with your 
accounts every year. It’s fast. It’s easy. And it can very often lead to other business that you 
might have missed. Make sure your next mailing carries an Aetna T.A.B. folder. You'll be 
pleased with the plus business that comes your way. 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY e HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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Here’s one reason why Acacia Fieldmen 
can offer “Tomorrow’s Protection Today” 


Front Row L to R: Mr. Anthony J. Mullen, Back Row L to R: Mr. Clarence L. Fritz, Manager, Newark 
C.L.U., Manager, Norfolk Branch; Mr. Harry Branch; Mr. Leslie H. Warshell, C.L.U., Chicago Branch, 
J. Shaffer, Agency Vice President; Mr. Howard President of the Acacia Quality Club; Mr. R. Kelly Sheridan, 
W. Kacy, President; Mr. Vernon R. Zimmerman, C.L.U., Manager, Rhode Island Branch; Mr. Samuel E. 
Manager, Northern Virginia Branch. Mooers, C.L.U., Manager, San Diego Branch. 


In 1929, Acacia created an entirely new concept in Home Office and 
Field relations by establishing its Field Advisory Committee. For more than 
thirty years the Committee has, as its name implies, functioned in an advisory 
capacity to Acacia’s Management. The resulting close association between 
Home Office and Field has avoided the “‘trial and error” methods customarily 
used in developing life insurance coverage, effective sales aids, and improved 
services to policyholders. In addition, it has assisted the Company in 
developing a unique plan of agent’s compensation backed up by equally 
generous disability, death and retirement benefits. 


Pictured here, with Acacia’s President and Agency Vice President, is the 
1961 Committee before a series of meetings with members of Acacia’s Home 
Office Staff held recently at the Hotel Del Coronado, Coronado, California. 
To qualify for membership these Acacia managers last year achieved out- 
standing results in all phases of agency management—quality production, 
new manpower and conservation of business. Small wonder that service on 
the Field Advisory Committee is considered one of the greatest honors a 
manager can achieve. Small wonder, too, why Acacia, in turn, places such 
a high value on this most important management-field relationship. 


Acacia is proud to pay tribute to these men who through outstanding 
performance earned the right to represent their associates at the round- 
table conference. 
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INA, NYLIC Win New 


Classes for Reports 


Revision of judging system for this year's review 


of annual reports sets up new stock and mutual classes, 


gives special mention to financial facts, appearance. 


By A. Joseph Newman, 


financial writer, The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


HE spring flood of annual 
reports from insurance com- 
panies is over until next year. 

Regrettably, not a few investors 
and policyholders waded through 
them with something less than 
avid interest. They, and not the 
insurers, are at least partly to 
blame for this. 

Annual reports of any business 
are, by their very nature, exciting 
reading to few. Annual reports 
usually suffer by comparison with 
the Readers’ Digest. 

Shareholders generally are an 
uncritical lot. Treat ’em nice with 
dividends and rising stock prices 
and, within reason, they usually 
don’t care what an annual report 
says. Or doesn’t say. 

Policyholders likewise feel free 
not to stay up nights reading 
annual reports. They are secure 
in the knowledge their money is 
safe because the companies are 
old, big and fat. Besides, insurance 
commissioners are most persnick- 
ety. 

Who can say they don’t have a 
point? 

But those investors and policy- 
holders who read the annual re- 
ports of insurance companies, and 
read them carefully, find them- 
selves served with a mixed grille. 

Some of the best companies 
seem to come up with the worst 
reports. And vice versa. 

Some—like the winners of THE 
SPECTATOR’S annual contest—com- 
pare quite favorably with the 
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annual reports of any industrial 
corporation in the amount of 
financial information dispensed, in 
readability, and in the use of the 
graphic arts. 

Over the years, this year’s 
judges agreed, insurance reports 
have shown substantial improve- 
ment. 


Niggardly Amounts 


Too many reports, however, still 
leave much to be desired. .I’ve been 
helping judge annual reports for 
THE SPECTATOR for six years. But 
I still can’t quite get used to 
the niggardly amount of financial 
information some companies dis- 
close. 

This applies to stock and mutual 
companies alike. 

It is fitting, incidentally, that in 
this year’s contest the judges 
compared stock company reports 
only with other stock company 
reports, and mutuals only with 
mutuals. 

The two kinds of insurance 
companies are different breeds of 
cat, and must be kept in separate 
kennels. 

Some stock companies tell so 
little about themselves in their 
annual reports that security an- 
alysts pay little attention to them. 
They rely on analysis and recom- 
mendations of the handfuls of in- 
surance-stock specialists. 

Continued on page 46 





The Winners 


Stock Companies 
Booklets 
Insurance Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Pa. Overall Winner 


Standard Accident Insurance Co., Excellence of Financial Facts 
Detroit, Mich. 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Honorable Mentions for Financial Facts 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


Glens Falls Insurance Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Royal-Globe Insurance Cos., Excellence of Presentation 


New York, N. Y. 


Federal Insurance Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Peerless Insurance Co., Keene, N. H. 


Honorable Mentions for Presentation 


Pamphlets 

Fidelity & Deposit Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Civil Service Employees Insurance Excellence of Financial Facts 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


Overall Winner 


Western Casualty & Surety Co., Excellence of Presentation 


Fort Scott, Kan. 


Leaflets 


Jefferson National Life Insurance Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Overall Winner 


Mutual Companies 
Booklets 
New York Life Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. Overall Winner 


Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Excellence of Financial Facts 


New England Mutual Honorable Mentions for Financial Facts 
Life Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 


Prudential Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Excellence of Presentation 


New York, N. Y. 


Mutual Benefit Health & Honorable Mentions for Presentation 
Accident, Omaha, Nebr. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Pamphlets 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Overall Winner 


Guardian Life Insurance Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


League Life Insurance Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Excellence of Financial Facts 


Excellence of Presentation 


Leaflets 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Overall Winner 


Ohio National Life Insurance Co. Excellence of Financial Facts 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Standard Insurance Co., 
Portland, Ore. 


Excellence of Presentation 
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INA, NYLIC Win 


Continued from page 45 


Why are some companies so 
secretive? 
The argument goes this way: 


Complex Business 


The insurance business is so 
complex and so technical that few 
really understand it. Even special- 
ists disagree. 

Therefore, it’s contended, why 
print up a lot of facts and figures 
that few really will comprehend, 
and even those few quibble about? 

After all, the insurance business 
operates right out in the open. 
Anyone who wants to find out 
what’s going on can consult the 
so-called “convention reports’’ filed 
with state insurance bodies. 

Or he can seek the advice of 
the insurance experts. 

Happily, fewer insurers are buy- 
ing this reasoning. In the self- 
interest of good public relations, 
more and more are furnishing 
stockholders and policyholders with 
a healthier diet of financial in- 
formation. 

Security analysts still might ar- 
gue about how to interpret some 
of the information. But, in more 
cases, the facts and figures are 
there for those would would read 
them. 

An analyst can still quip, 
“They’re probably a lot of good 
buys in insurance stocks, but who’s 
to know?” 


Buyer's Own Fault 


Increasingly, it’s becoming the 
stock buyer’s own fault if he can’t 
ferret them out. 

Here’s a minimum checklist of 
what insurance company annual 
reports ought to contain: 

1. Profit-and-loss statements for 
two years, preferably five. 

2. Balance sheets for two years, 
preferably five. 

8. Consolidated statements for 
parent companies and _ unconsoli- 
dated statements for subsidiaries 
or lines written. 

4. Operating earnings adjusted 
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for equity in unearned premium 
reserves, with explanation. 

5. Investment and underwriting 
earnings stated separately. 

6. Loss and expenses ratios, sep- 
arately and combined. Loss ratios 
by lines written. 

7. Where applicable, data in 
per-share terms. 

8. Auditor’s report. 

9. Management review of the 
year’s operations, summarizing 
earnings and other financial data, 
with explanation, and a forecast 
for the year ahead. 

10. Visual aids, such as charts 
and graphs. 

11. Surplus reconciliation. 

12. Breakdown of taxes on in- 
vestment and underwriting earn- 
ings, which are taxed at different 
rates. 


The Winners and Why 


Here are the top scores among 
the 1960 reports, and the reasons 
why they ranked high. 

Among the stock companies’ 
booklet reports, Insurance Co. of 
North America carried the day 
as the over-all winner. As a class, 
the reports were generally excel- 
lent, and the point scores extremely 
close. 

INA’s report, as usual, is a fine 
example of graphic arts at their 
best. It’s also a very informative 
report. 

Standard Accident’s report was 
a very close second, and won top 
honors for financial facts. Royal- 
Globe’s report was outstanding in 


its use of visual aids and in 
general appearance. 

The report of Fidelity & Deposit 
scored the highest in the stock 
pamphlet classification. It offered 
a three-year summary of earnings 
in per-share terms and five years 
of loss and expense ratios by 
lines written. 

Among the stock leaflets, the 
report of Jefferson National Life 
was tops in a class that generally 
scored few points. 

Its standout position reflected 
a two-year operating statement, a 
good balance sheet, and 10-year 
comparisons. 


Highlights Page Helps 


Among the mutuals, the report 
of New York Life came off with 
top honors. Helping it score high 
were a highlight page at the front 
of the report and a two - year 
balance sheet and operating state- 
ment. 

The report is attractive and art 
work excellent throughout. The 
text is clear and concise. 

Among the mutual pamphlets, 
the report of Northwestern Mutual 
Life was the top scorer. It has 
a two-year balance sheet and sum- 
mary of operations. Its text is 
short and clear. It’s well printed. 
Visual aids make it easy to read. 

The report of Penn Mutual Life 
was rated the highest in the mutual 
leaflet classification. It is attrac- 
tive, easy to read, and contains 
a two-year balance sheet and one- 
year operating statement. @ 


Judging Separates Stocks and Mutuals 


HE SPECTATOR’S yearly study of 

the annual reports from insur- 
ance companies presents two major 
changes in format for this edition. 
For a dozen years, the judges and 
our staff members have appraised 
the good and bad points of these 
financial reports the carriers sub- 
mit to policyholders, investors, and 
the general public. 

For the last eight years, our 
judging of these publications, based 
on points earned, separated them 
into two classes: life and health 
companies, and other-than-life com- 
panies. It has become increasingly 
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difficult to make this a clear dis- 
tinction since one booklet or pamph- 
let may contain the report of a life 
company along with its fire and 
casualty running mates. 

But this problem could have been 
surmounted. It was another weak- 
ness in our former plan _ that 
brought on the first change this 
year. 

All of us—judges as well as staff 
members—came to realize that we 
should not compare the reports that 
come from stock carriers with those 
put out by mutual insurers. Mr. 

Continued on page 48 
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Judging Separates 


Continued from page 47 


Newman’s article this year calls 
these, “different breeds of cat,’”’ and 
says they belong “in separate ken- 
nels.” 

Stock company reports, we recog- 
nized, would naturally have one 
purpose—to inform the investor. 
On the other hand, reports sent out 
from mutual carriers are aimed at 
people with a smaller financial in- 
terest in the company. Because of 
these different purposes, stock and 
mutual reports should not be ex- 
pected to get similar grades under 
our uniform point system. 


Different Figures 


What held us back from making 
this distinction earlier was that 
life reports present different fig- 
ures from those found in a fire and 
casualty report. The expert in life 
and health figures might not have 
a similar familiarity with fire and 
casualty data. 


But this year we made the big 
jump. All stock company annual 
reports— whether they are from 
life, health, or property carriers— 
are judged together. Likewise mu- 
tual reports from all types of in- 
surers compete only against other 
mutual publications. 


Awards Introduced 


The second major improvement 
in THE SPECTATOR’S judging this 
year introduces new special awards. 
While one report will still be cited 
as “overall winner” in each of the 
six sections, the other winners in 
each section will be separated into 
those which excel with their full 
financial data and those which excel 
in appearance or “presentation,” as 
we call it. 

This does not mean that those re- 
ports which are commended for 
“presentation,” for instance, fall 
short in financial data. As a matter 
of fact, competence on both sides 
of the judging—on data and ap- 
pearance—is necessary before any 
report can be considered for an 
award. By making this distinction, 
however, we do get a chance to 

Continued on page 90 





The Judging and The Judges 


HIS year THE SPECTATOR’S list of prize-winning annual reports 
from insurance companies (on page 46) was considered and 
discussed at a meeting of the judges before it was made final. An 
added step in the judging pattern established ir the last six years, 
this meeting brings tighter controls on reports to measure up to 
higher standards if they are to win a place on THE SPECTATOR’S list. 
For the sixth year, A. Joseph Newman, financial writer of the 
Evening Bulletin, took on the chores of making the big decisions, 
which were this year submitted to the final meeting of the judges. 
Other judges who helped to grade annual reports this year are: 
Richard Kip, CPCU, director of examinations for the American 
Institute of Property and Liability Underwriters. 

John Kier, CLU, assistant dean of the American College of 
Life Underwriters. 

F. W. Elliott Farr, investment analyst of Girard Trust Corn 
Exchange Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Preliminary grades were given to all annual reports by three 
members of THE SPECTATOR’S staff. This eliminated about half of 
the reports received as not worthy of being considered further. 
The second round judges then put their grades on this selected 
group of annual reports. Finally Mr. Newman made his own choices 
of the winners in each category, and his nominees were revised 
and approved at the final meeting of the judges. 

One opinion continues to influence THE SPECTATOR’S judging: 
Annual reports are more valuable if they are published early in the 
year. Therefore, we continue to judge only reports received on 
or before April 15. This will also be true next year, so plan now 
to be sure your reports reaches THE SPECTATOR before April 
15, 1962. @ —the editors 
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Too Much Togetherness in Stock Fire 


HE National Board of Fire Underwriters, at 
‘a 95th annual meeting, presented a cold 
analysis of its 1960 activities and accomplish- 
ments. In format, the single morning session 
followed that of many previous years. As dryly 
and succinctly as possible, its leaders announced 
the end results of the year in fire underwriting. 

Member companies number 211, an increase of 
12 during the year. There are three major of- 
fices: New York has 280 employees, Chicago 48, 
and San Francisco 40. 

Four thousand, six hundred and twenty-eight 
questionable fires were investigated, of which 
478 were under inland marine contracts. Seven 
hundred and forty probable fraud losses were 
probed involving values of $19,703,686. Arrests 
were made of 153 persons who owned property 
with $2,377,510 of insurance at risk. Total arson 
and allied crime arrests in 1960 were 661, and 
251 were convicted. Arson rings were noted as 
on the increase. 


1,809 Adopt Fire Code 


Safety in 259 towns and cities was promoted 
by adoption of the Fire Prevention Code. There 
are now 1,809 municipalities protected by this 
code. The National Building Code was adopted 
in 1960 by 140 cities raising the total using this 
code to 1,347. 

The Board reports once in every five years on 
the fire defenses for each one of 486 larger cities, 
of which 63 were surveyed in 1960. Catastrophe 
potentials of cities were graded. Such studies 
include adequacy of water, dangers from wind- 
storm, radioactivity, explosions, earthquakes and 
chemicals. 

Inspections for fire safety were made by fire- 
men in 20 million homes last year. A rate regu- 
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latory program designed to better serve insur- 
ance buyers and preserve state supervision is 
being advanced by NBFU. 

Fire losses in 1960 increased 5.8 per cent over 
those of 1959 to a record $1,108 million. Building 
fires in communities of 2,500 population and up- 
ward rose 4.5 per cent to 437,023. Other than 
building fires numbering 486,469, the total fires 
last year were 923,492. Fires in residences ag- 
gregated 310,251; in manufacturing structures, 
22.893; mercantile buildings, 48,100; and other 
establishments including schools and churches, 
55,773. 

Underwriting in 1960 resulted in a loss of 0.5 
per cent. The loss ratio was 61.4 per cent (up 0.2 
from 1959) and the expense ratio was 39.1 per 
cent. Economies in management reduced the ex- 
pense ratio by 1.8 per cent from 40.9 per cent in 
1959. 

Measured in terms of the national wealth, dol- 
lar losses from 1955 to 1958 were .091. Effective 
work in fire prevention is here in evidence. In 
the period from 1896 to 1904, this rate was .293 
per cent. From 1915 to 1924, it was .19 per cent. 
In the era of 1935 to 1944 this loss rate to na- 
tional wealth was .107 per cent. Adjustment of 
loss practices are being standardized and im- 
proved by the adoption of 12 key points as 
guides. 

For 95 years, NBFU has made similar annual 
contributions. Freed from fear of the financial 
consequences of disaster, American industry has 
been vital and daring. It has prospered. Assured 
of stability in its possessions, the American fam- 
ily has been encouraged to ever better standards 
of living. Yet, year after year the Board has 
shied from dramatizing the story of its service. 
Thus, the industry turns its back on needed pub- 
lic acclaim for a good job well done. 

Continued on page 69 
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Insurance and Education 


Key to the development of insurance as a highly 


specialized field has been intensive formal 


training. By Devereux C. Josephs* 


NSURING in its broadest sense 

is such a pervasive enterprise 
that it is an instinctive part of our 
living. How often do we take an 
umbrella “as insurance against the 
rain”; leave for the airport early, 
“in case of a traffic jam”; take a 
few extra clothes on the weekend 
trip “just to be on the safe side.” 

People move from instinctive pre- 
caution into self-reliance when they 
take more positive steps against 
longer term hazards. They put 
food, fuel, or money aside for an 
emergency; dig storm cellars. They 
are not only cautious, they have ac- 


customed themselves to weigh the 
chances and evaluate the conse- 
quences. They go to some trouble 
and expense to guard against costly 
misfortunes. 


*Note: Devereux C. Josephs deliv- 
ered the principal address at the 
dedication banquet for Huebner 
Hall on June 1. Excerpted here 
are portions of his remarks on 
that occasion. Former board chair- 
man of New York Life, Mr. Jo- 
sephs was also the former chair- 
man of President Eisenhower’s 
Committee on Education beyond 
the High School. 


The next step is cooperative ac- 
tion upon which the entire formal 
system of insurance is built. Its 
origins go back to the needs created 
by an urban and commercial so- 
ciety. Who was the first to provide 
burial associations on a mutual 
plan? Perhaps it was the Egyp- 
tians. Certainly the Romans prac- 
ticed it. Whether the Chaldeans 
had property insurance is less im- 
portant now than the fact that con- 
tractual insurance flourished with 
the development of trade routes and 
calculable risks. 


As the _ industrial revolution 





No Change in Prior Approval 


The "great debate" continues. Four sides take part in wide 


discussion of commissioners’ authority to approve non-life rates. 


RIOR approval apparently will 
| Sao unchanged—at least un- 
til late this year. The National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commission- 
ers, at their annual meeting early 
this month, approved the “Gerber 
Report” which found no reason for 
making any major changes in the 
fire and casualty rating laws. 

Thus the “great debate” will con- 
tinue. Since very few state legis- 
latures will be in session during the 
rest of this year, little or nothing 
can be done now to change state 
laws. In Tennessee and Missouri 
where bills were introduced this 
session to allow fire and casualty 
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rates to be effective when filed, the 
proponents were not able to get 
them approved. 

But one legislative body with 
such a bill on its docket will con- 
tinue in session through the sum- 
mer. That’s Congress. And that’s 
just where this part of the “great 
debate” began. 

Under the former Senator O’Ma- 
honey, the Senate Anti-Trust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee heard ex- 
tensive testimony on the rating 
practices in fire and casualty insur- 
ance. Just before he retired last 
year, the Senator introduced into 
Congress a new, unified rating law 


for fire and casualty insurance for 
the District of Columbia. 

In addition to combining the rat- 
ing procedures into one law, the 
O’Mahoney bill provided that rat- 
ing bureaus could not require mem- 
bers or subscribers to adhere to 
bureau rates. Also examinations 
would be required of advisory or- 
ganizations to prevent them from 
influencing or controlling the rate 
making process. 

But “central to the purposes of 
this bill is the provision that rates 
become automatically effective im- 
mediately upon filing. . . . The 

Continued on page 65 
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grew, one step further was taken, 
notably in England, Canada and the 
United States. Those that were 
farsighted deposited, in advance, 
their estimated share of losses. The 
insuring companies, until these re- 
serves were called for, used them to 
augment the increasing need for 
capital. They nourished the econ- 
omy they served. 

This is the stage in which we 
find ourselves now. It is a healthy, 
extensive and growing activity, 
born of simple self-reliance. But 
it is becoming far more technical 
as each year goes by. The activity 


TRENDS 


INSURANCE 


can be measured by an ever-widen- 
ing variety of contracts involving 
life, health, and property, which 
have attempted to keep pace with 
the demands of our competitive and 
interconnected society. The num- 
ber of State Commissioners, exec- 
utives, actuaries, underwriters, 
lawyers, accountants, financiers, 

c., bear witness to these compli- 
cations. 

It was not so many decades ago 
that a handful of generic job titles 
and extensive knacks, such as car- 
penter, mechanic and clerk covered 
the labor field—and they were 


learned by ‘‘on the job” apprentice- 
ships. Now the U. S. Employment 
Service has classified 42,000 titles 
of present-day occupations for all 
of which there must be substantial 
basic education on which to add 
specialized training if a young boy 
or girl is to survive against the 
important competition they will 
face—the people of their own age. 
What is this competition? Today, 
35 per cent of the youngsters go on 
from high school to college. In 1900 
it was only 4 per cent. Nowadays 
the professions require more post- 
Continued on page 84 





Commissioners Are Entertained During June NAIC Meeting 


John A. Diemand (fourth from r.), chairman of the board 
of Insurance Companies of North America, was host to 
the NAIC on a sightseeing tour at the location of the 
earliest American fire insurance company, the Philadel- 
phia Contributionship for Insuring Houses from Loss by 
Fire. Shown (I. to r.) are commissioner Lee O'Connell, 
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Idaho; 


ormation Office of Penna. 


Frank Sullivan, Kansas; Charles R. Howell, New 
Jersey; Joseph S. Gerber, 
President of the Association, Colorado; John J. Holmes, 
dean of the 50 state Commissioners, Montana; Diemand, 
and Commissioners Harry S. Smith, Delaware; 
Hammel, Nevada; and Gilbert A. Hart, Wyoming. 


Illinois; Samuel N. Beery, 


Paul A. 





NEWS TRENDS 


Company News 


INVESTMENT POLICIES, INC., is 
being organized in Minneapolis. It 
will provide mutual fund programs 
for life companies to distribute 
through their own sales organiza- 
tions. 

FUNDED SECURITY CORPORATION, 
Chicago, parent firm of Funded Se- 
curity Life, and James, Martin & 
Company, mutual funds, have ac- 
quired control of Pilgrim National 
Life, Chicago; International Life, 
San Juan, P.R.; and Trans-Ameri- 
can Life, also of San Juan. Two of 
the acquisitions write ordinary life. 
Trans-American specializes in in- 
dustrial insurance. 

CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE has 
been upheld by the New York Su- 
preme Court in its suit to continue 
to be licensed in New York even 
though it acquires control of a fire 
or casualty company. Controversy 
with the New York Insurance De- 


partment resulted from Connecticut 
General’s attempt in 1955 to acquire 
control of National Fire of Hart- 
ford. 

MASSACHUSETTS BONDING and In- 
surance stockholders have approved 
an increase in capital stock to $5 
million and the proposed merger 
with Hanover Insurance. Merger 
was also approved by Hanover 
stockholders and becomes effective 
June 30. 

RELIANCE, Philadelphia, has ex- 
tended to June 16 its exchange offer 
to stockholders of Standard Acci- 
dent, Detroit, on a share-for-share 
basis. Offer became effective May 
24. Standard will continue to op- 
erate as a separate company. Re- 
liance has increased its authorized 
capital from $12 million to $24 mil- 
lion. 

TRANSIT CASUALTY, St. Louis, 
Mo., has bought State National Life 


of St. Louis. State National re- 
cently increased its capital and sur- 
plus from $335,000 to $1 million. 

AMERICAN INVESTMENT COM- 
PANY of Illinois has acquired all 
outstanding stock of Charter Na- 
tional Life, Clayton, Mo., and of 
Royal Finance Company. 

A. E. STRUDWICK COMPANY has 
acquired control of the Florida 
Home, Miami fire, casualty and title 
firm, for $1,682,170. Transaction 
has been approved by the Florida 
Insurance Department. 

FIRST PYRAMID LIFE, Little Rock, 
Ark., has bought control of Partici- 
pating Annuity Life of Fayetteville, 
Ark. Parent firm, organized in 
1925, operates in 14 states. 

ALLSTATE MOTOR CLUB offers na- 
tional service to motorists for a 
membership fee of $12.50 per year 
for both husband and wife in the 
same household. There is no en- 
trance fee. Through an Allstate 
Enterprises plan with American 
Express Company, the motor club 
will also offer members special 
world tours conducted by American 
Express. 





Insurance Building Facts 


NEW YORK, NEW York. Patriot 
Life announced the formal opening 
of its new home office building on 
May 1. 

HARLEYSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Harleysville Insurance broke 
ground May 29 for a $1.1 million 
building program that will double 
the companies’ home office facili- 
ties. Project includes a two-story 
building of red brick exterior and 


Tampa, Florida. A new $53,000 glass, stone, 
and cement office has been built by the 
Florida Association of Insurance Agents, 
the first insurance trade organization in the 
country to do so. Area: 2,700 sq. ft. 


limestone trim and coping to match 
the main building which is of 
Georgian Colonial design. Addition 
will have a steel frame with con- 
crete-filled steel deck flooring. Com- 
pletion date: Spring, 1962. Archi- 
tect: Vincent G. Kling, Philadel- 
phia. Builder: Turner Construction 
Company, New York. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. Millers Na- 
tional has begun construction of a 
ten-story home office building. Ini- 
tial floors of the reinforced concrete 
structure will have a dark granite 
and white marble exterior. Above 
the second floor, exterior will con- 
sist of anodized aluminum mullion 
windows and white Vermont 
marble spandrels. Architect: A. Ep- 
stein and Sons, Inc. General con- 
tractor: George A. Fuller Com- 
pany. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. St. Lawrence 
Insurance Group held an open 
house May 19 celebrating occu- 


Floor space in the home office building 
of New England Life (top photo above} 
will be more than doubled by building 
the wings and front (below) up to the 
present 10-story height of the central sec- 
tion, retaining intact the familiar clock 
tower. Expansion was provided for in 
original plans drawn in 1939. 
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NATIONWIDE CORPORATION has de- 
clared two stock distributions for 
1961 at the rate of one new share 
for every 40 held on record dates. 
First distribution was made May 
25. Second will be on November 22 
to holders of record October 31. 

EASTERN UNDERWRITER has un- 
dergone a change of ownership. 
Stock interest of Clarence Axman 
and William L. Hadley has been 
sold. J. Owen Stalson, director of 
the School of Insurance Adminis- 
tration, is now publisher. Clarence 
Axman, editor since 1913, continues 
in that position. 

ERIE AND NIAGARA INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION is the new name for 
the Erie and Niagara County 
Farmers Insurance Association of 
Williamsville, N. Y. 

QUAKER CITY LIFE, Philadelphia, 
has reinsured all the weekly indus- 
trial life and health business of 
Globe Assurance, Columbus, Ohio. 
This is Quaker’s ninth acquisition 
since 1956. 

INDEPENDENT SECURITY LIFE of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has been au- 
thorized to make a stock offering of 


one million shares at $2.80 a share. 

UNITED INSURANCE OF AMER- 
IcA, Chicago, has acquired control 
of the Suwannee Life, Jacksonville, 
Fla. Latter firm has $80 million 
of life in force. 

LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY 
has added a new affiliate, the Kem- 
per County Mutual, Dallas. Ac- 
quisition was formerly known as 
Modern County Mutual of Austin. 
Home office will be moved to Dallas, 
site of a Kemper four-state branch 
office. 

TOWER ACCEPTANCE CORPORA- 
TION, owner of Universal General 
Life of Houston, is under new own- 
ership. I. Jerome Riker, now presi- 
dent of Tower Acceptance, and a 
group of associates bought 230,000 
shares of common stock from Lewis 
Lowenstein, the former president. 

ACADEMY LIFE, Colorado Springs, 
has opened a Denver sales office and 
plans to offer life insurance to the 
general public at military rates. 

DENVER NATIONAL LIFE is the 
new name for Perpetual Life of 
Colorado. 

HAWKEYE-SECURITY, Des Moines, 


ceased operations in New York 
State as of March 31. 
State Admissions 

INTERNATIONAL AUTOMOBILE IN- 
SURANCE EXCHANGE, Indianapolis 
to Arkansas, Georgia, Oklahoma, 
and Washington. Licensed in 10 
states. 

PRUDENCE LIFE, Chicago to Colo- 
rado, and New Mexico. 

UNITED STATES LIFE, New York 
to Georgia and Utah. Operates in 
42 states, District of Columbia, and 
several foreign countries. 

REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE, Dallas 
to Maine. Operates in 45 states, 
District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico. 

INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH 
AMERICA has been authorized in 
Argentina in all lines except life. 
Argentine operations will be in con- 
junction with LaFranco Argentina, 
S.A. 

AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION has opened a branch 
in Seoul, Republic of Korea. New 
office will service agencies for The 
American, Great American, and 
The Home.@ 





pancy of its new home office build- 
ing, which has been completely re- 
modeled. Three-story building pro- 
vides 32,500 sq. ft. of office space. 

DEs MOINES, Iowa. Des Moines 
Life and Casualty has moved to 
new quarters in their completely 
remodeled building. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN. Pru- 
dential will erect a one-story 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. Franklin Life 
plans a 12-story addition for home office 
facilities. Building exterior will be Indiana 
limestone over a structural steel skeleton, 
with gross area of 285,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. Architects: Hadley and 
Worthington. 
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building to house local operations. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. Pruden- 
tial plans to erect a $150,000 dis- 
trict headquarters building. 3,300 
sq. ft. of space. Contractors: Mus- 
kegon Construction Company. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. Service Fire of 
New York has consolidated its 
branch operations in a new 3,600 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Combined Insurance Com- 
pany of America will erect 
a six-story building cost- 
ing more than $1,750,000. 
The structure, designed by 
A. Epstein and Sons, !nc., 
will be constructed adjoin- 
ing the present building, 
matching it floor for floor. 
I+ will be concrete, alu- 
minum and glass, and fully 
air conditioned. 


sq. ft. suite of offices, housing the 
claims and underwriting depart- 
ments. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies moved 
May 15 to new quarters in the 
American Cement Building, occu- 
pying the top six floors. An open 
house ceremony was held June 9. @ 
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Are Company Magazines Read? 


The editor of a company publication faces a frustrating task 
—putting life into tired messages._By John V. Blalock* 


N the United States, there are 

8,000 publications issued by 
management to improve relations 
with employees, customers, sales- 
men, stockholders, consumers, and 
other publics. The cost is something 
like $140 million annually. Is the 
investment justified? 

One thing is certain. We all hope 
that our publications are eagerly 
read and believed. Unfortunately, 
however, national polls indicate 
that our magazines or news sheets 
are not always eagerly believed— 
or even read. 


The bare fact is that there is a 
lot of heat going up the chimney. 
Too often we believe that we have 
the undivided attention of the 
readers because what we are writ- 


*At the recent Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association’s Southern 
Round Table, Mr. Blalock, assistant 
vice president of Liberty Life, dis- 
cussed “Company Publications.” 
Because almost everybody sees one 
or more of these periodicals, we 
excerpt here his appraisal of the 
editor’s task.—the editors 


ing about concerns their jobs, or 
finances, or investments, or in- 
terests. So we begin each news 
story with the same kind of tired 
lead. We fill the pages with small 
type and marathon paragraphs. We 
use too few photographs and often 
these are of very poor quality. 
And we forget that a little color 
here and there will give life to 
our stories. 

I say that we do all these things, 
not because we are actually guilty 
of every one of them, but because 
these are things that we could 





What Does "All Lines’ Mean? 


What does ‘all lines’ underwriting include? With the 
recent N. Y. Court decision, the urge to merge will 
probably accelerate. By William M. Alrich, Editor 


N the basis that it “would tend 

unduly to interfere with the 
internal affairs of a foreign cor- 
poration,” the New York Court of 
Appeals early this month reversed 
the Superintendent of Insurance’s 
refusal to allow Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life to buy controlling interest 
in a fire and casualty carrier. This 
could open up a new drive for life 
insurance companies to purchase 
or merge with property-casualty 
companies to form “all lines 
groups.” 

There is still the chance that the 
NY Superintendent’s ruling might 
be upheld if he decides to appeal 
this new decision. But if New 
York’s insurance law continues to 
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be interpreted to permit a life com- 
pany to own a carrier writing all 
other lines, there may be many new 
insurance “fleets” formed soon. 
This will make even more im- 
portant the work THE SPECTATOR 
has done in defining the present 
“All Lines” developments. In Octo- 
ber 1958 and November 1960, THE 
SPECTATOR published revealing sta- 
tistics for groups of companies 
then writing “All Lines” of insur- 
ance. The second table showed 84 
groups with $23 billions in assets 
and $8.6 billions in premiums for 
1959. Therefore, some of the steps 
toward a definition of “All Lines,” 
as I presented them to the Ameri- 
can Association of University 


Teachers of Insurance in Decem- 
ber, may be even more pertinent 
now. 

There has been much “‘loose talk” 
about All Lines developments in 
the insurance business. We feel 
that this term has not yet been 
accurately defined. In following this 
movement this magazine has de- 
veloped what are the rudiments: of 
a definition. 

Of course we made the usual dis- 
tinction between “Multiple Lines” 
and “All Lines.” We would con- 
fine the Multiple Line term entire- 
ly to the property casualty field be- 
cause it grew up after the fire and 
casualty companies were permitted 
to invade each other’s territories. 
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very well find ourselves being ac- 
cused of doing from time to time. 
So we dress up our magazine, put 
it on coated stock, buy good photo- 
graphs, use large type, and inject 
as much news as we can about 
company policy and plans. 

What happens? We get a letter 
from a stockholder, saying, “Why 
don’t you spend less money on 
these throw-away publications and 
put the savings into more div- 
idends?” Or a branch office man- 
ager writes, “We get enough 
preaching about rules and regula- 
tions from the agency department 
without having to see them dressed 
up in fancy type in the company 
magazine.” 

And so it goes. The year in 
which the editor receives most 
criticism, he may win an award 
of excellence at the LAA meeting. 
On the other hand, when he thinks 
he has at last achieved the ob- 
jectives as represented by the views 
of management, field representa- 

Continued on page 63 





Thus we emphasize that the term 
Multiple Line should not be applied 
when life insurance is included in 
the company or the group of com- 
panies. There you can _ properly 
begin to apply the term “All Lines.” 

Therefore our basic definition is: 
All Lines insurance refers to a 
group of insurance companies 
which has established joint owner- 
ship or common management to in- 
crease financial stability and is now 
able to offer to its market all major 
personal or business lines of in- 
surance. 

We went through several steps 
to reach this definition. We started 
with the joint ownership or com- 
mon management side of the ques- 
tion. In developing the figures for 
these tables, we determine from the 
convention form annual statement 
of the company whether or not it 
belongs to or is a member of a 
group of companies. Such items as 
stockholdings and joint boards of 
directors give us some of the 

Continued on page 64 
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Golden Date for Group 


Fifty years ago this month the first group life policy 
was written on 121 lives in a factory in New Jersey 


HE first group life insurance 

policy in this country went into 
force just 50 years ago this month. 
It covered only 121 lives for $87,- 
555 in the Pantasote Leather Com- 
pany in Passaic, N. J. 

Today, the successor, Pantasote 
Company, still carries its group life 
with the same carrier, but the plan 
now insures 425 lives for $3,753,- 
102. Also to the group life policy 
has been added health protection, 
including major medical, and re- 
cently a group annuity pension 
plan. 


Prior Request 

The story of that first policy real- 
ly begins with another company’s 
request. In 1910 Montgomery Ward 
& Co. asked several life insurance 
carriers if they could underwrite a 
death benefit for all of its em- 
ployees without medical examina- 


tions and without regard to ages of 
workers. 

This inquiry was under study at 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
William J. Graham, an actuary, un- 
dertook to convince his company 
that it should pioneer in the group 
field. Graham’s experience with in- 
dustrial insurance had showed him 
that working people as a group are 
basically healthy. He also felt that, 
in any group, as older employees 
died or dropped out younger and 
healthier workers would replace 
them. 

Graham saw other advantages in 
the group life plan. Mass account- 
ing would make savings in office 
work. Thus he indicated group pro- 
tection could be offered at costs 
even lower than individual life 
plans. 

On May 18, 1911, the Equitable’s 

Continued on page 68 


Before a picture of the original Pantasote factory, when the first group life policy was 


in force, Henry W. 


Wyman, present president of the company, and 


Ray M. Peterson, 


right, vice president and associate actuary of Equitable Life Assurance, discuss the 
Equitable's group policies placed on Pantasote five decades ago.. 
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VERDICT 


When Can a Newspaper 
Stand as Sole Evidence? 


Hearsay rule discarded by higher court when decision 
is appealed. By Luke A. Burke, Member New York Bar 


N a bright, sunny morning, 

July 7, 1957, the clock tower 
of the Dallas County Courthouse 
at Selma, Alabama, commenced to 
lean, made loud, cracking and pop- 
ping noises. Then it fell and tele- 
scoped into the courtroom. The 
damage to the courthouse exceeded 
$100,000. 

An examination of the tower 
debris showed the presence of char- 
coal and charred timbers. The State 
Toxicologist, called in by Dallas 
County, reported the char was evi- 
dence that lightning struck the 
courthouse. Later, several resi- 
dents of Selma reported that a bolt 
of lightning struck the courthouse 
July 2, 1957. On this information, 
Dallas County concluded that a 
lightning bolt had hit the building 
causing the collapse of the tower 
five days later. 


Lightning Insurance 


Dallas County carried insurance 
for loss to its courthouse, caused 
by fire or lightning. The in- 
surers’ engineers and investigators 
found that the courthouse collapsed 
of its own weight. They reported 
that the courthouse had not been 
struck by lightning; that lightning 
could not have caused the collapse 
of the tower; that the collapse of 
the tower was caused by structural 
weaknesses attributable to a faulty 
design, poor construction, gradual 
deterioration of the structure, and 
overloading brought about by re- 
modeling and the recent installa- 
tion of an air-conditioning system, 
part of which was constructed over 
the courtroom trusses. In their 
opinion, the char was the result of 
a fire in the courthouse tower and 
roof that must have occurred 
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many, many years before July 2, 
1957. The insurers denied liability. 

The County brought an action 
against its insurers in the Federal 
Court. The case went to the jury 
on just one issue: did lightning 
cause the collapse of the clock 
tower? 

The County produced witnesses 
who testified they saw lightning 
strike the clock tower; the in- 
surers produced witnesses who 
testified an examination of the 
debris showed that lightning did 
not strike the clock tower. Some 
witnesses said the char was fresh 
and smelled smoky; other wit- 
esses said it was obviously old 
# > had no fresh smoky smell at 
all. Both sides presented a great 
mass of engineering testimony 
bearing on the design, construc- 
tion, overload or lack of overload. 
The jury chose to believe the in- 
surers’ witnesses and brought in a 
verdict for the defendants. 


The Old Newspaper 


During the trial the defendants 
introduced a copy of the Morning 
Times of Selma for June 9, 1901. 
This issue carried an unsigned 
article describing a fire that oc- 
curred at two in the morning of 
June 9, 1901, while the courthouse 
was still under construction. The 
article stated, in part: “The un- 
finished dome of the County’s new 
courthouse was in flames at the 
top, and .. . soon fell in. The fire 
was soon under control and the 
main building was saved.” 

The insurers offered the news- 
paper article to show there had 
been a fire long before 1957 which 
would account for the charred 
timber in the clock tower. The 


plaintiff, the County, objected to 
the newspaper article as hearsay. 
The trial judge admitted the news- 
paper article as evidence. 

On appeal, the sole question was 
whether the trial judge was correct 
in allowing the article in evidence. 
The appellate court rendered a long 
and learned opinion on this unique 
matter, the pertinent parts of 
which we quote here. 


Hearsay Evidence 


“In the Anglo-American adver- 
sary system of law, courts usually 
will not admit evidence unless its 
accuracy and trustworthiness may 
be tested by cross-examination. 
Here, therefore, the plaintiff argues 
that the newspaper should not be 
admitted: ‘You cannot cross-ex- 
amine a newspaper.’ Of course, a 
newspaper article is hearsay, and 
in almost all circumstances is inad- 
missible. 

“However, the law governing 
hearsay is somewhat less than pel- 
lucid. And, as with most rules, the 
hearsay rule is not absolute; it is 
replete with exceptions. Witnesses 
die, documents are lost, deeds are 
destroyed, memories fade. All too 
often, primary evidence is not 
available and courts and lawyers 
must rely on secondary evidence. 

“There are no cases clearly in 
point—at least none that we have 
found—in Alabama decisions, in 
the decisions of other states, or in 
the federal decisions. We decided 
this case, therefore, on general 
principles of relevancy and mate- 
riality, guided by the liberal lan- 
guage of Rule 43 (a), F. R. Civ. P. 

“If they are worth their salt, 
evidentiary rules are to aid the 

Continued on page 58 
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VERDICT 


Continued from page 56 


search for truth. Rule 43 (a), not- 
withstanding its shortcomings, car- 
ries out that purpose by enabling 
federal courts to apply a liberal, 
flexible rule for the admissibility 
of evidence, unencumbered by com- 
mon law archaisms. 

“The fire referred to in the 
newspaper account occurred fifty- 
eight years before the trial of this 
case. For a witness to have seen 
that fire and observed it accurately, 
he would have had to have been 
older than a young child. We may 
reasonably assume that at the time 
of the trial he was either dead or 
his faculties were dimmed by the 
passage of fifty-eight years. It 
would have been burdensome, but 
not impossible, for the defendants 
to have discovered the name of the 
author of the article (although it 
had no by-line) and, perhaps, to 
have found an eye-witness to the 
fire. But it is improbable—so it 
seems to us—that any witness 


could have been found whose recol- 
lection would have been accurate at 
the time of the trial of this case. 
And it seems impossible that the 
testimony of any witness would 
have been as accurate and as re- 
liable as the statement of facts in 
the contemporary newspaper ar- 
ticle. 


Time Validates Paper 


“The rationale behind the ‘an- 
cient documents’ exception is ap- 
plicable here: after a long lapse 
of time, ordinary evidence regard- 
ing signatures or handwriting is 
virtually unavailable, and it is 
therefore permissible to resort to 
circumstantial evidence. 

“There is no procedural canon 
against the exercise of common 
sense in deciding the admissibility 
of hearsay evidence. In 1901 
Selma, Alabama, was a small town. 
Taking a common sense view of 
this case, it is inconceivable to us 
that a newspaper reporter in a 
small town would report there was 
a fire in the dome of the new court- 
house if there had been no fire. He 
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is without motive to falsify, and a 
false report would have subjected 
the newspaper and him to embar- 
rassment in the community. The 
usual dangers inherent in hearsay 
evidence, such as lack of memory, 
faulty narration, intent to influ- 
ence the court proceedings, and 
plain lack of truthfulness are not 
present here. To our minds, the 
article published in the Selma 
Morning Times on the day of the 


fire is more reliable, more trust- 


worthy, more competent evidence 
than the testimony of a witness 
called to the stand fifty-eight years 
later. 

“We hold, that in matters of 
local interest, when the fact in 
question is of such a public nature 
it would be generally known 
throughout the community, and 
when the questioned fact occurred 
so long ago that the testimony of 
an eye-witness would probably be 
less trustworthy than a contempo- 
rary newspaper account, a federal 
court, under Rule 43(a), may re- 
lax the exclusionary rules to the 
extent of admitting the newspaper 
article in evidence. We do not char- 
acterize this newspaper as a ‘busi- 
ness record’ nor as an ‘ancient 
document’ nor as any other readily 
identifiable and happily tagged 
species of hearsay exception. It is 
admissible because it is necessary 
and trustworthy, relevant and ma- 
terial, and its admission is within 
the trial judge’s exercise of discre- 
tion in holding the hearing within 
reasonable bounds.” 

(Dallas County v. Commercial 
Union Assurance Co., U. S. Court 
of Appeals, 5th Circuit, January 
17, 1961.) 


Insanity as Cause of Death 
AY action was brought by the 
beneficiary to recover for 
double indemnity payments. The 
insured, Gross, on the night of 
February 3, 1956, attacked his 
daughter and his wife, inflicting a 
stab wound on his wife. They fled 
from the house and the police were 
calied. The insured charged at the 
police with a knife and scissors. 
He was shot and killed. In 1950, 
he had consulted a_ psychiatrist 
who diagnosed his condition as 
schizophrenia, paranoid type. He 
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was given electric shock treat- 
ments and in 1951 his doctor con- 
sidered him recovered but not 
cured. In 1955 he suffered a re- 
currence of the condition. He was 
given more electric shock treat- 
ments. His recovery was not as 
good as it had been five years be- 
fore. 

Under the double indemnity pro- 
vision of the policy, the insured’s 
death was excluded from coverage 
if contributed to by mental in- 
firmity. 

The court held that the bene- 
ficiary was not entitled to recover 
double indemnity for this reason: 

“Plaintiff bears the burden of 
proving that the insured’s death 
was caused solely through violent, 
external and accidental means in- 
dependently of all other causes. See 
New York Life Inc. Co. v. Gamer, 
303 U. S. 161, 171, 1938. Absent 
any question of insanity, this court 
would have to decide whether un- 
der these facts, the death was an 
accident, and double indemnity re- 
coverable. Plaintiff contends, and 
defendant concedes, that Gross was 
insane, thus negativing intent on 
his part to precipitate the fatal 
course of events. It is assumed 
therefore, that the death was acci- 
dental and plaintiff may recover, 
unless recovery is barred by an 
exclusion in the policy. Thus, the 
sole remaining issue in the case is 
whether death was caused wholly 
or partly, directly or indirectly, by 
Gross’ insanity. 


Similar Citation 


“The case of Graves v. Penn 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., 227 F. 2d (2 
Cir. 1955) is strikingly similar to 
the case at bar. There, the insured 
was shot and killed by a police of- 
ficer when he became violent in a 
diner and attacked the police officer 
who was attempting to subdue him. 
The insured had a history of psy- 
chiatric treatment, and the policy 
there contained an exclusion simi- 
lar to the one in this case. The 
Court held that plaintiff could re- 
cover if the mental condition of the 
insured was a temporary disorder 
rather than an infirmity of a more 
permanent nature. ‘Whether the 
insured’s condition here was a 
temporary disorder or a disease or 
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infirmity was a fact for the jury 
to find.’ 227 F. 2d at 447. 

“The evidence here clearly estab- 
lishes that Gross’ condition was 
anything but temporary. The con- 
dition was described as recurrent, 
and it did in fact recur. Doctor 
D’Angelo refused to consider Gross 
‘cured’ after the 1951 treatments 
or the 1956 treatments, but merely 
recovered. He testified that a 
schizophrenia patient may recover 
from an episode or attack, but that 
the condition tends to recur. 


“Gross’ mental infirmity set in 
motion the chain of events which 
resulted in his death. Under the 
relevant exclusion of the policy, 
plaintiff is not entitled to recover 
double indemnity. Plaintiff’s argu- 
ment that the exclusionary clause 
is ambiguous and should be con- 
strued against the insurer is with- 
out merit.” 

(Gross v. Metropolitan Life Ins. 
Co., U. S. District Court, Southern 
District of N. Y., February 7, 
1961.) @ 
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INVESTMENTS 


Watch Cost Control for 


Steady Profit Margins 


Current signs of business revival will mean most to those 
who have kept a sharp eye on costs. By Ervin L. Hall, 
Partner, Davis & Hall, Investment Management 


IRST quarter reports were not 

pleasant reading. The margin 
of profit for many companies con- 
tinued to decline. But since the 
reports have been released, there 
have been encouraging comments 
from corporation executives and 
purchasing agents. Freight car 
loadings have been increasing 
week by week. Although they have 
been below the corresponding 
weeks of 1960, the trend is in the 
right direction. Incoming orders 
have picked up and _ inventory 
liquidation has slowed. With the 
outlook more promising, the 
chances are earnings reports from 
now on will tend to bolster the 
general belief that we are to have 
a substantial business revival. 


Will Profit Margins Hold? 


The evidence at the moment cer- 
tainly points that way but—and 
there is always a ‘but’ in most 
predictions — the big worry is 
whether profit margins can be 
maintained and improved. 

This interest in profit margins 
is important to any investor. In 
any period of prosperity, costs 
have a tendency to rise. Business 
is good so it is easy to go along 
with many of the demands for 
wage and salary increases. Extra 
help is frequently needed when 
the clamor for quick delivery be- 
comes heavy. The cost of mate- 
rials purchased moves up slowly 
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for the same reasons. Unless these 
cost increases can be offset by 
higher prices for the goods sold, 
the margin of profit begins to feel 
the strain. 

Then when a business slow down 
starts all these high costs become 
a pressing problem. Some of these 
problems, such as contracts with 
unions, cannot be adjusted too 
easily. But an alert management 
will promptly begin to reduce 
costs whenever possible. The re- 
sult is that by the time a recession 
has touched bottom margins are 
under better control. Even then, 
as shown by first quarter reports 
this year, they may not have been 
completely adjusted. 

Once business turns up and 
new orders begin coming in at a 
faster rate than deliveries are 
made, the companies that have 
good control of costs will begin to 
show better margins. Better profit 
margins in turn spark the confi- 
dence needed for a business re- 
vival. 

The deepest declines in profits 
during the slow down last year 
were in the durable goods indus- 
tries. Steel, auto and building 
materials were severely affected. 
These industries in turn affected 
sales in oil, textiles, glass, tires 
and plastics. A turn for the bet- 
ter should bring a resurgence to 
those durable goods companies 
that have been actively reducing 


costs. These companies may show 
a faster pick-up in profits than we 
anticipate. 


Companies React 


Companies like people react dif- 
ferently to adversity. Halliburton 
Oil Well Cementing Company, for 
example, saw the adverse trend 
developing and promptly did some- 
thing. The oil industry, which the 
company services with protective 
measures and supplies, was hav- 
ing difficulties of its own. Pro- 
duction was too high in world 
markets. In the United States pro- 
duction was kept within bounds 
only through voluntary controls 
administered by the Texas Rail- 
road Commission. The outlook was 
none too good for the chief cus- 
tomers of Halliburton nor for 
Halliburton itself. With fewer 
wells being drilled, there was a 
decreasing demand for its well 
protective processes. 

Earnings were affected but not 
nearly so much as would have 
been the case if Halliburton had 
not scaled its organization down 
to meet the drop in demand. The 
long term outlook for the oil in- 
dustry is still none too bright. But 
if 1961 drilling comes up to expec- 
tations, Halliburton should enjoy 
a wider profit margin through 
steps already taken to improve 
efficiency and to gear operations 
to available business. 
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Another example of a company 
in a highly cyclical industry is 
Southern Railway. The railroad 
industry, as a whole, has at times 
been classified as decadent. May- 
be so, the way some railroads 
operate, but the industry is essen- 
tial to the welfare of the country. 
Slow down in the business tempo 
results in wide swings in traffic 
volume which naturally affects 
earnings. Consequently effective 
cost control is essential. 

Southern Railway has done a 
fine job in controlling its operat- 
ing ratio. Earnings per share 
have held up when other roads 
have had trouble keeping in the 
black. The road has heavy freight 
traffic—about 88 per cent of total 
revenue—and cyclical swings in 
the economy have an effect on vol- 
ume. The secret, of course, is to 
keep costs under constant control. 
An alert management has done 
just that. 


Adjust for Success 


Alert investors will also watch 
the success or failure of manage- 
ment to protect the margin of 
profits. The companies that adjust 
quickly to a business slow down 
or a recession will be the first 
to feel the exhilarating surge of 
business revival. 

Even in the evaluation of young 
companies, in the electronic and 
kindred fields for example, invest- 
ors taking the long view look for 
ability to control the margin of 
profit. Earnings may not be large 
but if they show steady growth, 
reflecting tight control, the invest- 
ment you make will have a better 
chance of being successful. 

The margin of profit is under 
pressure today from many angles. 
To the investor such pressures, if 
they are not combatted, can un- 
dermine all values and upset the 
best investment plans. To produce 
the results that we investors need 
to justify financial support of a 
company, management must be 
cost conscious. 

C. J. Backstrand, president of 
Armstrong Cork, at the annual 
meeting of the company in April 
of this year, stressed the concern 
of management over the pressure 
on margins. He said, “The preser- 
vation of adequate profit margins 
in the face of growing competi- 
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tion and the rising cost of wages 
and salaries and related fringe 
benefits are problems with which 
business management must deal. 
Another item impinging upon the 
profit margin is the added cost 
arising from increased taxes. And 
finally, mention should be made of 
the tendency towards increased 
governmental regulation of busi- 
ness.” 


We all know these statements 
to be true. We also know if this 
country is to continue its growth 
at an accelerated pace (so much 
desired by some economists), the 
surest way to accomplish it is the 
incentive of a reasonable margin 
of profit. 


Automation Problems 


For the moment we might as- 
sume that the profit margin will 
improve a little if the revival of 
business continues. But the basic 
forces that hold down margins 
will still be with us. High taxes 
on business are a present and in- 
creasing cost item. Not only the 
52 per cent corporate rate but the 
steady advance of social security 
and unemployment charges plus 
State and local taxes, all add to 
the burden. Rising labor costs 
bring with them the necessity for 
more machines. More automation 
is aggravating the unemployment 
problem. Growing unemployment 
brings with it government spend- 
ing. These are the worries that 
beset Mr. Backstrand and other 
top executives. 


You may say that these trends 
are inevitable, that we are in a 
new era of rapid development, an 
acceleration in the speed of life. 
Populations are growing, con- 
sumption is growing and produc- 
tion must keep up with demand. 
True enough, but excessive gov- 
ernment spending and heavy taxes 
can check even a new era with all 
its new demands. Modern invest- 
ment thinking is well aware of 
this danger. 


But assuming we are to have in- 
creasing pressures on profit mar- 
gins and an increasing govern- 
ment role in business, we must 
search for those companies that 
have demonstrated an ability to 
cope with these pressures. The 
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example given of companies that 
are cost conscious —Armstrong 
Cork, Halliburton, Southern Rail- 
way—are offered merely as exam- 
ples. They point up, however, 
what alert management can do 
even in industries where the go- 
ing is rough at best. 

Actually there has been an in- 
creasing interest by investors in 
what might be termed second line 
companies as distinct from the so- 
called blue chips. This is a reali- 
zation that big names do not nec- 
essarily mean big results. Man- 
agements change, grow old in ser- 
vice, or pick the wrong under- 
study. These changing times can 
turn old and successful methods 
upside down. Managements that 
can show good control and a ris- 
ing earning trend are the ones to 
follow even though they may not 
be the big wheels of the past. 


Money Is Value 


The ability to make money is 
still the essence of true value. It 
may not seem that way when the 
stock market becomes highly spec- 
ulative. But when the party is 
over, strong earning power will be 
a bulwark to any investment port- 
folio. 

Poor first quarter earnings may 
be followed by a good second quar- 
ter. The market at least is saying 
so and looking even further ahead 
if present prices in relation to 
present earnings are any criterion. 
If the economy does pick up steam, 
the real improvement in reported 
earnings will come from com- 
panies where management thinks 
in modern terms. Such manage- 
ments realize the obstacles to be 
overcome in maintaining a satis- 
factory profit margin. They also 
know the fight for survival in this 
competitive age is dependent on 
keeping a sharp lookout for any 
trend that might weaken the profit 
margin. 

Investors need the same insight 
to spot the companies that are op- 
erating efficiently under the pres- 
sures of our age.@ Written May 
11, 1961. 
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Company Magazines 


Continued from Page 55 


tives, employees, and other readers, 
he confidently displays copies at 
the LAA meeting. And — you 
guessed it — not a gold seal of 
excellence anywhere. 

But that’s part of our job, so 
we can’t give up. We have to keep 
on striving to please in the best 
Way we can. We must have ob- 
jectives, armed with the knowledge 
of actual and possible criticisms, 
and fortified with the ever-present 
desire to follow the basic rules of 
writing, editing, and printing. 

The editor must decide how the 
magazine will be used, what he 
can do in terms of his budget, 
how the magazine will be dis- 
tributed. His editorial policy has 
to be formulated on the basis of 
his company’s particular needs. 


Three Basic Types 


But the company publication is 
a form of communication, and as 
such, it must be concerned with 
the three basic types of communica- 
tion. These are necessary notices, 
facts and persuasive communica- 
tions. Necessary notices include 
benefit plans, vacation announce- 
ments, convention plans, compensa- 
tion withholding, promotions, and 
the like. They are the information 
that the company is obliged to 
supply to fulfill a moral or legal 
obligation, or to give the people 
a feeling that they are being kept 
informed. 

Facts information are instruc- 
tions, rules, policies, and plans 
that the company feels are desir- 
able. 

Persuasive communications cover 
the information intended to pro- 
duce a change in attitudes or 
behavior; that is, to produce some 
effect on the thinking and actions 
of the readers. In this falls the 
motivation type of information 
that we try to impart to agents 
and employees, as well as the crea- 
tion and perpetuation of a favor- 
able corporate image. 

The real problem is to impart 
these forms of communication in 
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an effective, readable, and attrac- 
tive manner. The most obvious 
means of attracting attention is 
often the weakest link in our 
presentation—that is, the headline. 
Our headlines often reveal the same 
lack of imagination that sometimes 
goes into the writing of the story. 
We can’t always come up with 
the kind of memorable prose and 
creativity found in Alan Beck’s 
wonderful features, “What is a 
boy” and “What is a girl,” which 
first appeared in New England 
Life’s Pilot’s Log. Nor can we 
always hope to achieve the clarity 
and motivation of a Hal Nutt. 
Nor can we always bring to our 
writing the refinement and grace 
that characterized the prose of 
Charlie Fleming. Nor should we 
always expect to have a presenta- 
tion as consistently interesting 
and attractive as Irene Morgan’s 
National Messenger. But we can 
try, and in trying we can improve. 

No other industry can boast 
as many good company publications 
as life insurance can. Certainly 
the high standards of Prudential’s 
Bulletin and Aetna Life’s Aetna- 
izer, the newsiness of Massachu- 
sets Mutual’s News, the directness 


and reporting quality of Bob Lan- 
caster’s Virginia Standard and 
Life of Georgia’s Log, or the 
generally high quality of any one 
of many other life insurance 
publications, will stand unblush- 
ingly beside the publications to be 
found in any other industry. 
Thus, as editors, we are in good 
company and have reason to be 
proud of our efforts. As realists, 
we are aware of our shortcomings. 
As human beings, we are subject 
to disappointments and  disillu- 
sionment and discouragement. 


In a Framework 


Our particular problem is not 
that we don’t know what to do 
but rather how to do it best within 
the framework of our own indi- 
vidual company and character of 
readership. We know most of the 
“don’ts” and we are familiar with 
most of the “do’s,” yet we must 
realize that our final product— 
the company publication — speaks 
louder than our statements of 
personal knowledge and know-how. 
Our task, then, is to make our 
publication a reflection of the best 
of our company and of ourselves. @ 





In defense of the editor.... 


OR the editor’s defense, an advertising executive recently 
pointed out some of the difficulties they have to overcome. 
Franklin E. Schaffer, vice president of Doremus & Company, told 
the House Magazine Institute last month that company magazine 
editors cite as their greatest road block lack of management co- 


operation. 


Schaffer listed two major difficulties thus facing these editors: 
Lack of speed in obtaining approval for material, and lack of 
interest-catching headlines and copy. Many editors must get ap- 
proval of material from three other people, and in large companies 
the copy may have to be approved by as many as ten people. 

Dull headlines and copy seem to be the key to poor readership 
of these publications. Schaffer calls for the editor to “cut out the 
inevitable pap that creeps into even the best publications. Write 


for the viscera as well as the cerebrum. 


” 


To illustrate the impor- 


tance of a headline, he described how a book “The Art of Con- 
troversy” sold 100 copies under that title and 30,000 copies after 
the title was changed to “How to Argue Logically.” 

“Those of you responsible for communications,” Schaffer con- 
cluded, “have a responsibility to spend your allotted funds well. 
It is time for a fresh look at your own company publication to 
see if it is doing all it could to further that great enterprise in 
which we are all engaged—the enterprise of America.” @ 





“All Lines” 
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needed data. The annual statement 
may contain references to manage- 
ment agreements between mutual 
companies which would indicate 
they are part of an Al! Lines group. 

One of the problems is: Should 
several companies owned by one 
man but having no other joint oper- 
ations be considered an All Lines 
group? Other measuring rods can 
clarify questions like this. In some 
cases THE SPECTATOR applied di- 
rectly to the companies for more 
evidence of All Lines operations. 

A similar question arises on 
Common Management. Here a 
group of carriers do have an agree- 
ment to market jointly. But their 
working arrangement may not al- 
ways increase financial stability. 

One specific example might illus- 
trate this problem. A life company 
in the South writes all the life in- 
surance for a number of farm 
bureau fire and casualty companies 
in separate southern states. The 
boards of directors share the same 
men in many cases. Nevertheless 
this group was eliminated in 
SPECTATOR studies because it 
seemed that this type of joint own- 
ership or common management 
would not offer any greater finan- 
cial protection to the policyholders 
than would the separate companies. 
Adding together the assets, re- 
serves and premiums from all this 
group of Southern companies with 
figures of the overall life company 
would give a misleading picture of 
the financial protection behind this 
group. 

Another characteristic which 
might help define the All Lines 
group is the licensing of the com- 
panies in the group. Such facts are 
easy to determine from the com- 
pany Annual Statements. Licens- 
ing in itself, however, is not a 
sufficient indication of how the in- 
surance group is conducting its 
operations. A consumer loan or- 
ganization may be licensed in all 
four major fields—life, health, fire 
and casualty—but would not be 
ready to offer all lines of protec- 
tion. Therefore we did not include 
licensing in the definition. Licens- 
ing was used only where there was 
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a ques.ion about a new company 
entering the field. 

A third factor in developing the 
definition was the spread of pre- 
mium volume among the major 
lines of insurance. The 1960 table 
shows for each group the six lines 
in which the group has its greatest 
premium volume. To determine 
those figures we studied premium 
amounts extensively for each 
group. However, there are some 
statistical limitations to what you 
can determine from figures of pre- 
mium volume alone. For instance, 
the life insurance annual statement 
does not yet adequately separate 
credit life insurance for ordinary 
and group insurance. 

We did make use of premium 
writings by lines to eliminate more 
than fifty groups of companies 
which do not belong in the All 
Lines category. Most of these were 
eliminated because they do not 
show any premium volume in vari- 
ous lines. Ten of the eliminated 
groups, for instance, wrote only the 
life and auto physical lines. Ten 
more showed that they had no cas- 
ualty lines. Five others were very 
skimpy in that field. Thus, al- 
though these companies met the 
first two requirements of joint 
ownership or common management 
and licensing in All Lines, we cut 
them out because they were writing 
little or no business in one of the 
four major categories of insurance. 


No Credit Companies 


At this point we tried to elimi- 
nate company groups which were 
largely in the credit insurance 
lines. These companies are, we be- 
lieve, in business to lend money 
rather than to give complete insur- 
ance protection. They will, I am 
sure, give all the insurance pro- 
tection which is required by law. 
But we feel that they are not com- 
peting on the quality of the insur- 
ance service they provide. 

Finally here is the determining 
factor in our definition: “Able to 
offer to its market All Lines of 
insurance protection.” We call this 
section “Marketing Facilities.” Can 
the group of companies offer insur- 
ance on lives, on property and on 
liability all through one local office? 
We recognize, of course, that only. 
a few of the 84 groups are doing 
this now. We do feel, however, that 


this is the point at which the “All 
Lines Movement” becomes different 
from other developments in the in- 
surance business. 

The “All Lines” movement is dis- 
tinguished by its “market” or con- 
sumer orientation. Financial sta- 
bility, better spread of the risk, 
and many other factors may be 
contributing to the growth of the 
All Lines movement. However, we 
believe that the pressure from the 
agents and, indirectly, from the 
public to sell All Lines of insurance 
through one office is the overriding 
factor, the force behind the devel- 
opments in this field. Thus assum- 
ing some management coordination 
within the group and an adequate 
spread of the group’s premium writ- 
ings, we make marketing facilities 
the determining factor in defining 
an All Lines insurance group. 


Determine Facilities 


Unfortunately there is today no 
easy way of determining an insur- 
ance group’s marketing facilities. 
There are groups controlled by 
stock agency companies but which 
include direct writing subsidiaries. 
There are direct writing mutuals 
which own stock agency companies. 
Standard statistical sources give 
only sketchy indications of these 
joint marketing facilities for any 
group of companies. We have had 
to use the spread of premium vol- 
ume, licensing and other factors 
to determine the marketing pattern 
for any group. Some future re- 
search study may bring out the 
basic facts needed. Thus we have 
come close to the definition Dan 
McGill uses in his preface to the 
book “All Lines Insuranee.” He 
refers to “risk bearing organiza- 
tions offering protection against 
the whele range of insurable haz- 
ards.’’* 

Our definition as it stands now 
confines “‘All Lines” groups to those 
which have joint ownership or com- 
mon management to increase finan- 
cial stability and are able to offer 
to a market all the lines of insur- 
ance protection that market needs. 
We hope to be able to follow these 
developments closely in the next 
few years and possibly sharpen the 
definition and its application. @ 


*From preface to “All Lines In- 
surance” Irwin Press, 1960. 
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Superintendent’s function will be 
only to review rates which are in 
effect in order to determine wheth- 
er the standards of ‘excessive, in- 
adequate or unfairly discrimina- 
tory’ have been met.” (From Don 
McHugh, counsel for the Subcom- 
mittee in the October 1960 SPEc- 
TATOR. ) 

This bill opened the “great de- 
bate” which will go on now, focused 
on the December 1961 meeting of 
the NAIC. 

First “debaters” in the field last 
year were the independent compa- 
nies which had recommended this 
type of rating law before the 
O’Mahoney Subcommittee. They 
sent their speakers to every meet- 
ing, advocating the individual car- 
rier’s desire to make rates effective 
on filing. This position came to be 
called “post-effective-date-review” 
to emphasize the authority of each 
state insurance commissioner to 
disallow rates after studying the 
filing and its supporting data. 

Soon agents’ groups joined the 
“great debate.” Their position was, 
generally, that the authority of the 
commissioner to disallow rates be- 
fore they became effective should 
be maintained. They feared confu- 
sion, “rate wars,” and flash filings. 

Some of the bureau companies 
joined with the agents in that posi- 

Continued on page 65 
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is the priceless ingredient in the operations of an insurance com- 
pany. Paired with judgment, it governs success in underwriting 
and in the wise handling of financial resources, of assets and 
surplus. Not least, it guides a company in its relations with the 
insuring public and with the local agent who is the cornerstone 
of the insurance structure. PLM, now in its 66th year, has this 
experience. It could profitably work for you.Why not drop us aline. 
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tion opposing “post-effective-date- 
review.” But the rating bureaus 
and the bulk of their members held 
their fire through most of 1960. 
The casualty organizations did al- 
low members and subscribers to 
file their own rates wherever they 
wanted to experiment with new 
policies. But there was still little 
indication of what position the bu- 
reau companies would take in the 
“great debate.” 


Hearings on Amendments 


Meanwhile, the “Gerber Commit- 
tee” held hearings on amendments 
to the rating laws. This NAIC Sub- 
committee, set up to review Fire 
and Casualty Rating Laws and 
Regulations with Illinois Director 
of Insurance Joseph S. Gerber as 
chairman, issued its first report last 
November. Included among its nine 
recommendations were: No rating 
organization should be an ag- 


grieved party to object to a com- 
pany’s rate filings, and fire and cas- 
ualty rating laws should be con- 
solidated. The NAIC group recom- 
mended no changes in prior ap- 
proval, in partial subscriberships 
to rating organizations, or in regu- 
lation of advisory organizations. 


Changes Wanted 


At the same NAIC meeting, the 
stock bureau companies revealed 
what has been called an “historic” 
shift in their position. A joint 
statement from the National Bu- 
reau of Fire Underwriters, the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, and the Inland Marine 
Underwriters Association outlined 
nine changes they would approve 
in the state regulatory laws. 

With H. Clay Johnson, deputy 
U. S. manager of Royal-Globe, as 
spokesman, this joint bureau com- 
mittee called for: “right of imme- 
diate use” on filed rates, eliminat- 
ing prior approval requirement but 
retaining the commissioner’s power 
to disallow rates after a review, al- 
lowing partial subscriberships to 
rating bureaus, but no provision 
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for examination of advisory asso- 
ciations. 

Since then, the “great debate” 
has raged in large and small insur- 
ance meetings across the country. 
Every speaker seems to have his 
own unique list of changes for rat- 
ing procedures. However, four ma- 
jor groups have taken positions in 
this “great debate.” Unfortunate- 
ly, these four categories are not 
“watertight” since individuals or 
segments of one group may share 
some opinions with members of 
other groups. 

But the four sides to the debate 
seem to line up this way: 

First are those who would con- 
tinue to maintain a tight control 
on rating regulation. These are by 
and large the agency forces—state 
agents’ associations and some agen- 
cy companies which have sided 
with the agents. This side in the 
debate would maintain prior ap- 
proval for rates and _ continue 
virtually unchanged the present 
rating laws and the role of the rat- 
ing bureaus. 


Freedom from Bureaus 


Close to that position are those 
groups which emphasize the power 
of the states to regulate but would 
allow companies more freedom 
from rating bureaus. This second 
position covers the NAIC and the 
Gerber Committee reports. They 
are not advocating merely main- 
taining the status quo. The NAIC 
did vote this month to consider 
again next December amendments 
to the fire and casualty rating laws, 
but indicated their strong disap- 
proval of “post-effective-date-re- 
view” by accepting the Gerber 
Committee report. 

In general, the spokesmen for the 
insurance carriers have taken the 
position in this “great debate” that 
they want more freedom in order 
to compete more effectively. But 
beyond that point, there is little 
general agreement among the com- 
panies. One large and outspoken 
segment of the carriers is pulling 
for as much freedom as possible. 
They would do away with prior ap- 
proval, unify the rating laws, and 
limit the rating bureaus to strictly 
statistical functions. 

On the other hand, the group we 
term the “bureau companies” are 
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willing to do away with prior ap- 
proval but would maintain the pres- 
ent rating laws with some amend- 
ments. Their suggestions would 
tend to spell out functions for the 
rating bureaus while allowing car- 
riers to file some rates outside of 
the bureau framework. 

Lastly, the fourth position in the 
“great debate” is that of the Ke- 
fauver-Bible measure now before 
the U. §S. Congress. Formerly 
called the O’Mahoney bill, this 
would make a unified rating law 
for the District of Columbia with- 
out the prior approval requirement. 
It would limit the functions of rat- 
ing bureaus and would examine and 
regulate advisory organizations. 


Merge Fire, Casualty 


Also before the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee of the U. S. Sen- 
ate is another bill, introduced with 
the backing of the D. of C. Insur- 
ance Superintendent. This second 
bill would merge the fire rating law 
into the District’s present casual- 
ty rating law. Such action would 
allow filings by independent com- 
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panies without prior approval, but 
would require bureau members to 
submit rate filings to the Superin- 
tendent before they could become 
effective. 

So between now and the next 
NAIC meeting, the “great debate’’ 
can rage without much chance of 
legislative action. Only the U. S. 
Senate can act in that period. This 
would require more hearings by 
the committees on the two bills be- 
fore them. Then the committee 
would have to send one—or both— 
measures to the Senate floor. And 
a bill passed there would move on 
for a similar round of activity in 
the House. 

Crux of the “great debate” will 
continue to be prior approval. Some 
companies hint that this authority 
can be used by some commission- 
ers as an arbitrary club to get 
compliance on all, including non- 
rating, matters. Commissioners in- 
sist the companies may destroy 
themselves and injure the policy- 
holders without that strict control 
on rates. Agents and Congress will 
continue to be outspoken and pow- 

erful spectators in this struggle. @ 
—Bill Alrich 
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Board of Directors approved the 
writing of group insurance so that 
negotiations with Montgomery 
Ward could start. But one of the 
directors, Eugenius H. Outer- 
bridge, decided to put such a policy 
in for the workers in his leather 
factory in New Jersey. So the first 
policy was taken by Pantasote to 
give benefits equalling one year’s 
wages for each worker. 

Here arose the first problem in 
putting a group life plan into ef- 
fect: explaining the coverage to 
the employees. The Pantasote com- 
pany paid the full premium, but 
they did have to get the workers to 
sign beneficiary statements. Since 
no one had ever heard of group in- 
surance protection before, it took a 
great deal of explaining to get the 
statements signed properly. Also 
a number of the employees then 
were new arrivals from Eastern 
Europe. The plan finally was in 
full force only after the Passaic 
clergy helped out by translating 
the terms of the contract into the 
workers’ languages. 

Soon after this—in July 1912— 
the Montgomery Ward group life 
plan went into effect for 2,912 em- 
ployees for $5,946,564 of life pro- 
tection. This averaged about $3,000 
for each employee and earned the 
designation of the first major 
group life plan. 

But the idea of group life was 
not accepted so easily in life un- 
derwriting circles. Some life com- 
panies bitterly opposed the prac- 
tice. In August 1913, the American 
Life Convention, which consisted 
then of 110 life companies, unani- 
mously passed a resolution against 
group coverage. They labeled it “a 
menace to legal reserve life insur- 
ance, a discrimination against reg- 
larly examined fpolicyholders, un- 
fair in principle and dangerous in 
practice.” 

But in that same year several 
other life companies approved 
group underwriting. By Dec. 31, 
1913, there were 100 group life 
plans in effect insuring 34,000 
workers for $31 million. In 1917, 
the American Life Convention re- 


pealed its resolution opposing 
group life. 

From these beginnings, group 
insurance has expanded both in 
persons insured and in coverages 
included. Weekly indemnity for 
workers injured or sick was added 
to the death benefits. Group an- 
nuities and insured pension plans 
came in a decade later. Group hos- 
pital and surgical expense insur- 
ance were placed first on employees 
and later on their dependents. 

Group credit life also appeared 
as an application of the group un- 
derwriting idea. Group medical 
expense plans have been written. 
Group dental and group prescrip- 
tion plans are now in the experi- 
mental stages. 


42 Million Today 


Today group life protects 42 
million employees of U. S. firms 
under 175,000 master policies. The 
total in force has risen to $175 bil- 
lion on life plans alone. Group 
health, group accident, and group 
hospital or medical expense plans 
protect additional millions of em- 
ployees. 

Thus the group idea has spread 
in many ways since those early 
plans 50 years ago. 

Equitable Life Assurance re- 
ports it paid out 85 death claims 
during the history of that first 
Pantasote policy. The last survivor 
of those covered by that original 
policy died in 1960 at age 87. 

Under the Montgomery Ward 
plan, 3,545 death claims have been 
paid. Now with revised and im- 
proved protection, the Equitable 
still insures the Montgomery Ward 
employees—49,072 of them, plus 
950 who have retired—for $207 
million of group life in force. 

But group life means more than 
merely massed numbers. It brings, 
along with other types of insur- 
ance, long term benefits. Under the 
original Montgomery Ward con- 
tract, Equitable continues to pay a 
weekly benefit check to the widow 
of an employee who died in 1919. 
Size of the check changed as the 
children in the family grew up. By 
the end of this month, the company 
will have paid out $37,042.48 over 
the 42 years, more than twelve 
times the average in force on each 
employee when the policy was writ- 
ten almost 50 years ago. @ 
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The intimacy of its contacts with men and 
their possessions in the hour of need has brought 
to old line capital stock fire insurance and its 
agency system a built-in asset upon which it re- 
fuses to capitalize. Down the years, businesses 
have been saved from bankruptcy and ruin and 
families from proverty because adjustments of 
losses have been prompt and adequate. People 
have in their hearts to remember kindly the con- 
tributions to their welfare and safety made by 
the old established companies and agents. Lead- 
ers of the institution maintain, however, a defi- 
nite aloofness. 

Meanwhile, new virile insurance units take ad- 
vantage of established good will. Executives of 
these new carriers are in constant personal con- 
tact with the public and with businessmen of 
other industries. They are alive to the changing 
purposes and requirements of industries. Their 
employees are concerned with nuclear research, 
space exploration and the social revolution these 
developments entail. 

Proponents of the old aristocracy in the fire 
insurance world fraternize too much among 
themselves. Within the institution itself, as its 
interests and finances have expanded, stock fire 
people have become more exclusive. Top execu- 
tives lunch and play together. Junior executives, 
department heads and technicians follow that 
pattern. Agents and brokers associate not on a 
broad industry basis but as nearly as possible 
with others whose income approaches their own. 

Property insurance men are clannish. They 
tend to overestimate the singular character of 
their business. They indicate to outsiders that 
insurance men must guard their tongues lest 
misinterpretation of their words deal sound in- 
surance a blow. The end result is that the busi- 
ness is becoming introverted. Progress is im- 
peded. Feuds develop. The needed united front 
is impaired. 

Proponents of the old fire insurance order 
must broaden their horizons. They must add 
other friendships to their list of cronies in the 
business. They must absorb the modern think- 
ing of other industries. They must understand 
the viewpoints and objectives of those who are 
doing much to fashion the national future. 
Among these newcomers are the public relations 
and advertising men, the publicists and _ politi- 
cians, the professors and the pollsters. 

Fire insurance executives must recognize what 
leaders of other businesses are doing to meet the 
challenges of new frontiers. To continue at the 
top of their own enterprise and to impress others, 
insurance men must be broadly informed. When 
the Cabots speak only to the Lodges, the Ken- 
nedys prevail. @ 
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General agency openings now available in: 
Alaska, Alabama, Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Louisi- 
ana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington, and the District of Columbia. 


“LIFE 1S DIFFERENT IN CALIFORNIA LIFE” 
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COVERAGES, FORMS 


Fire Form for Office Contents 


OFFICE CONTENTS 
SPECIAL FORM 


Q. What companies write this 
form? 
A. Fire insurance companies. 


Q. How is it written? 

A. As an endorsement attached 
to the fire insurance policy cover- 
ing the contents of an office. 


Coverage 


Q. What does this form provide? 

A. This is an “all risk” form 
which broadens the fire policy to 
cover office furniture, fixtures, 
equipment and supplies against 
all direct physical loss or damage. 
Ten percent of the policy limit is 
available to insure this property 
anywhere in the United States or 
in transit in Canada, except prem- 
ises owned, leased, operated or 
regularly used by the insured. 


Exclusions 


Q. What are the exclusions? 

A. As in most “all risk” policies 
there must be a number of limita- 
tions. The important exclusions 
are: 

On property (1) stock of mer- 
chandise, or materials entering 
into its manufacture, storage or 
sale; (2) salesmen’s samples; (3) 
money, currency and stamps (ex- 
cept as a result of a burglary or 
robbery and the iimit is then 
$250); bullion, notes, securities, 
deeds, accounts, bills, evidence of 
debt, letters of credit; (4) films in 
excess of the cost of the unexposed 
film; (5) neon, automatic or me- 
chanical electric signs, breakage of 
glass, fragile or brittle articles un- 
less the loss is due to fire, lightning 
or an extended cover peril. 

As to perils. (1) Theft from 


an unattended automobile, unless 
there are visible marks as evi- 
dence of forceable entry, except 
when the vehicle is in charge of a 
common carrier or a bailee for 
hire; (2) flood, inundation of 
water, sewer back ups, high water, 
overflow, seepage through base- 
ment walls or influx through doors 
or windows; (3) earthquake other 
than such losses in transit; (4) 
mysterious disappearance, except 
while in custody of a common car- 
rier or bailee for hire, or inven- 
tory shortages; (5) radioactive 
contamination; (6) electric short 
circuits; (7) changes in flavor, 
odor, color, texture or finish damp- 
ness, dryness, extremes of tem- 
perature, corrosion, marring or 
scratching, latent defect, mechan- 
ical breakdown or vermin unless 
due to a non-excluded peril; (8) 
fraudulent schemes, tricks or de- 
vices practiced upon the insured 
or consignee; (9) fidelity losses; 
(10) business interruption or 
other consequential losses; (11) 
war and acts of war. 


Rates 


Q. What are the rates? 

A. A charge is added to the fire 
and extended to cover rates apply- 
ing on the office to be insured, be- 
ing $.15 per $100 annually for the 
first $5,000 insurance, $.10 for the 
next $20,000, etc. 

While there may seem to be a 
great number of exclusions in this 
form, this is true of most “all 
risk” coverages. Most of the limi- 
tations would be found in the 
separate policies that would be 
needed to provide the protection 
incorporated in this special en- 
dorsement. And then there are 
numerous small losses which the 
insurance company does not want 


to cover and for which the insured 
would not want to pay a premium. 


Restricted to Offices 


This form was designed only 
for those risks which are actually 
office occupancies. The coverage 
is not available in all jurisdic- 
tions. It is seldom purchased in 
those areas in which it has been 
approved because it did not re- 
ceive much publicity on the part 
of the companies. However, where 
the money exposure is small, this 
form should be well received. 

The form provides burglary and 
robbery protection on currency, 
money and stamps up to $250 per 
occurrence. Since petty cash 
funds in most offices are much 
less than this limit, the coverage 
is ample. 

Up to 10 per cent of the policy 
limit is available to cover the in- 
sured property away from the de- 
scribed premises, but not to ex- 
ceed $10,000. It goes anywhere 
in the United States, except on 
premises owned, leased, operated 
or regularly used by the insured. 
The property is also covered in 
Canada, but only while in transit. 


Personal Effects 


The insured has the option of 
applying up to five per cent of 
the policy limit to cover loss of 
or damage to personal effects, his 
own or the property of others on 
the premises due to a fire, light- 
ning or an extended cover peril. 
Such losses are to be adjusted 
with the assured. 

Included in the coverage is a 
paragraph pertaining to damage 
caused by thieves, if the insured 
is the owner of the premises or 
liable for the damages. This ex- 
tension does not cover fire or ex- 
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plosion losses, which of course 
would be covered by the owner’s 
fire policies. This is actually fire 
legal liability insurance. Damage 
to any glass is excluded, except 
that glass bricks, which are part 
of the structure, are insured. 


Deductible Feature 


A deductible of $50 applies to 
each claim, except on losses due 
to fire, sprinkler leakage, the ex- 
tended coverage perils, burglary or 
robbery, vandalism or malicious 
mischief. 


Any breach of warranty which 
may operate to suspend or void 
the insurance afforded under this 
endorsement applies only in the 
building where such breach oc- 
curs. This clause is in effect 
only for such time as the failure 
to maintain the cited condition 
continues. 


Unusual Permission 


This form contains most of the 
clauses usual to fire policies but 
the conditions should be checked 
against exposures. Some of the 
forms lack a “no control” clause. 
The improvements and_ better- 
ments section agrees with cover- 
age provided in most contents 
policies. There is one unusual 
allowance. It reads “permission 
granted for... existing and in- 
creased hazards and for any change 
in occupancy or use of the prem- 
ises.” 


A “waiver of subrogation” 
clause is incorporated in the form, 
the usual permit which refers to 
waivers signed prior to the in- 
sured loss. 


Some Parallels 


It may be noted that this spe- 
cial form agrees with the office 
equipment floater issued by In- 
land Marine Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. There are differences: 
the exclusions vary. The floater, 
for example, excludes damage to 
the safe under safe burglary 
losses. The floater deductible is 
$15 while in the fire form it is 
$50. 


The valuable papers policy 
should be retained even if this form 
is secured. No fire policy covers the 
expense of any research efforts 
needed to restore the records. @ 
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Tokyo "ower 


IN TOK 0 = @ gs oranywhere else in the free world—outside 


North America—AlIU is equipped to handle ail types of insurance for your clients. 


AIU policies are written on behalf of long-established U.S. insurance companies. 
Yet, they are tailored to the insurance peculiarities and to the laws and customs of 
the places where the risks are located. Claims are adjusted “on the spot” and 
losses are paid quickly—in any currency in which premiums are paid, including 
U.S. dollars if local laws permit. 


Remember . . . you need not be experienced in handling overseas risks to partici- 
pate in this growing field. Call or write the AIU office nearest you and let us 
show you how simple it can be for you. 


% 

EE AMERICAN 

3 ) INTERNATIONAL 
All UNDERWRITERS 


Chicago Dallas . Denver . Houston . Los Angeles ° Miami ° New Orleans 
New York . Portland ° San Francisco ° Seattle ° Tulsa ° Washington, D.C. 
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PRODUCTS,SERVICES 


Machine Provides Fast Storage 


and Retrieval of Records 


Optical scanning and electronics combine 
to search files and print needed material 


FileSearch can automatically 
search a 32,000-page file and pre- 
sent desired information in less 
than six minutes. The machine 
combines optical scanning and elec- 
tronic techniques. It is able to re- 
trieve stored information from 
micro-filmed files at the rate of 
6,400 pages per minute, making 
copies of the material if needed. 


The system stores 32,000 stand- 
ard-sized magazine pages on a 
single reel of microfilm, and can ac- 
commodate over 1,600,000 pages of 
information in a single file cabinet. 
Price is slightly above $100,000. 
The system is basically composed 
of a recording unit and a retrieval 
unit, integrated into a single con- 
sole 71 x 55 x 50 inches. A record- 
ing camera and a simple indexing 
machine are the only other parts 
needed. 

(Company: FMA, Inc.) 


For Further Information Circle 26 on Card 


Health Sales for Business 


“Selling Business Health Insur- 
ance” has been published by the 
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USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 75 


For more information on one or more of these 
items, tear out the reply card. Circle on it the 
number or numbers matching the figures following 
each item in which you are interested. Fill in the 
blanks, sign your name and mail the card. 

This reply card is not an order blank. Please do 
NOT send money to THE SPECTATOR. Card merely 
tells the supplier that you want, without obligation, 
more information about his product or publicaion. 


Accident and Sickness Bulletins of 
National Underwriter, Cincinnati. 
The 52-page book deals with the 
insurance service of providing 
health insurance protection to part- 
nerships, close corporations, sole 
proprietors, professional practices, 
and key personnel. It is a com- 
panion book to the “Federal In- 
come Tax and A. & §S. Insurance.” 

Sales procedures, information on 
federal income tax, and the appli- 
cation of disability benefits under 
social security are contained in the 
book. Price is $2; reduced price for 
quantity lots. 

(Company: National Underwrit- 


er Company.) 
For Further Information Circle 27 on Card 


Condensed Insurance Classes 


A new insurance institute, spon- 
sored by the Springfield-Monarch 
Insurance Companies, will be held 
at Bay Path Junior College, in 
Longmeadow, Mass. The classes be- 
gin July 9 and end August 5. These 
classes are for the new agent, and 
will cover property, casualty, 
health, and salesmanship, and pro- 
fessional programming. Classes 


will be held Monday to Friday. 

Faculty are members of Spring- 

field-Monarch’s sales training and 

underwriting departments. 
(Company: Springfield-Monarch 

Insurance Companies. ) 

For Further Information Circle 28 on Card 


Bright Stripes for Marking 


Safety hazards and protective 
equipment can be visually marked 


by diagonally striped warning pan- 
els. Brady Warning Panels are 
made of .005 inch thick vinyl] plas- 
tic. The colors are yellow and black, 
conforming to ASA and NSC color 
codes for caution and alert warn- 
ing. The colors are imbedded in the 
plastic, and will outwear paint. The 
panels, for use inside or out, are 
self-sticking. They come in three 
sizes, 54 x 17, 11x17, and 17x17 
inches. 

(Company: W. H. Brady Com- 
pany. ) 


For Farther Information Circle 29 on Card 
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Course In Agency Management 


A new study course has been 
published covering recruiting, 
training, counseling, and motivat- 
ing, plus the practical framework 
needed in agency management. The 
course consists of a text and a 
workbook, containing 26 units of 
review questions on the text and 
projects. The course may be taken 
on a correspondence basis or 
through study groups. 


(Publisher: Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. ) 


For Further Information Circle 30 on Card 


Highspeed Accounting Service 


An accounting service for fire 
and casualty agents using elec- 
tronic equipment is offered by the 
Service Bureau Corporation. Re- 
ports the organization can furnish 
include assured’s statements, pre- 
mium register, accounts current, 
broker statements, expiration re- 
ports or cards, and accounts re- 
ceivable trial balance. 

A pamphlet describing the ser- 
vice is available free. 

(Company: Service Bureau Cor- 
poration, IBM subsidiary. ) 


For Further Information Circle 31 on Card 


Women’s Clubs Urge Seat Belts 


A nationwide Women’s Crusade 
for Automobile Seat Belts is being 
conducted by the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. The pro- 
gram is also sponsored by the Auto 
Industries Highway Safety Com- 
mittee. The 16,000 women’s clubs 
have selected as their objective 
the installation of one million auto 
seat belts in 1961. 

The belts help to reduce injury 
by absorbing the impact in colli- 
sion and by helping the driver re- 
main behind the wheel in control 
of the car. A movie titled “Safety 
Through Seat Belts” is available 
through the Public Health Service, 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

For additional information, 
write to Auto Industries Highway 
Safety Committee, 2000 “K” 
Street, Northwest, Washington 6, 
D.C. 

Continued on page 74 
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A Mutual Life 


Blue Ridge Parkway — 
*“Most scenic highway in America’’ 


Roanoke, Star City of the South- 
Home of Shenandoah Life 


Few cities in America are more scenically located 
than Roanoke, the headquarters for the Blue Ridge 
Parkway, which runs atop the storied Blue Ridge 
Mountains, connecting Shenandoah National Park 
in Virginia with the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park in North Carolina and Tennessee. 


Home Office of Shen- 
andoah Life in Roanoke 
Virginia. 


Your opportunities are bigger at Shenandoah Life — 
one of two large Mutual companies in the South 
providing greater benefits for its policyholders and 
the insurance-buying public a company with a 
wide range of opportunities for competent repre- 
sentatives in 12 states and the District of Columbia 
Special agency opportunities in Kentucky, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. 
For full information write ... 


James L. Whitt, C. L. U. 


Director of Agencies 


J al-lar-laleleor-lame ahi 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office e¢- Roanoke, Virginia 
rance npany Owned By and Operated For Its Po 





“NEW tor 61!” a 


¢ HIGH CASH VALUE POLICIES (par and non-par) 
e 7 YEAR GRADED PREMIUM WHOLE LIFE 
e TERM-POLICIES OR RIDERS 

LEVEL 

DECREASING 

INCREASING 


e WAIVER OF PREMIUM BASED ON 
EARNED INCOME 


¢ GUARANTEED PURCHASE OPTION 
e FAMILY PROTECTION RIDER 
e Many other SPECIAL FEATURES 


TO GET FULL DETAILS, CONTACT: 


Cttizens Life INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


33 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 


LICENSED IN: 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK 








ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 
ILLINOIS 
IOWA 
KENTUCKY 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 


NORTH CAROLINA 
OHIO 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 











Frank E. Gerry 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON, INC. 


Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Stree: 
Springdale, Conn. 











Bourse Building 


E. P. HIGGINS & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


Pension Consultants 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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PRODUCTS,SERVICES 


Continued from page 73 


Combination Office Press 


The Dualith 500, a highspeed, 
small offset press comes in a variety 
of colors. Styled by Henry Drey- 
fuss, the press is easy to use and 
converts from job to job quickly. It 
will produce from metal! plates or 
paper masters. The Dualith has a 


chain delivery system, increased ink 
fountain capacity, and a _ larger 
paper capacity. It will print two 
sides of the sheet simultaneously, 
printing one side by offset lithog- 
raphy and the other side by direct 
lithography. 

It will also do dry offset printing 
for longer run work, Davengraving, 
and printing or imprinting by the 
letterpress process from rubber 
plates, Linotype slugs, curved elec- 
trotypes, or T-bottom type. 

(Company: Davidson 
tion. ) 


For Further Information Circle 32 on Card 


Corpora- 


Clown Teaches Safety 


Walter Savage, special agent for 
Standard Fire Insurance and pres- 
ident of the Trenton Clown Club, 
teaches school children fire preven- 


tion through clowning. Savage, 
who is known as Wobc the Fire 
Clown, estimates that over 3100 
saw his 30-minute skit in 1960. 
The April 1960 SPECTATOR de- 
scribed this act under the title 
“Wobo Teaches Fire Safety.” 
Wobo is making his program avail- 
able for children’s camps and other 
groups this summer. Those inter- 
ested should contact Walt (Wobo) 
Savage at P.O. Box 551 in Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Continued on page 78 
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fer more information about numbered 
items under "Products and Services,” 
“Contracts and Policies’ and "Bookshelf" 


Executives Bookshelf 


Federal Tax Changes 
‘1960 Federal Tax La I 
learing », Ink In one 
‘ome and excise tax law 
full texts and committee reports 
‘laws. Also included is a brief 
enacted but which may be 
‘ Congress. Also discussed 
self-employment tax 


1 aS all 1 
excluded from sell- 


Circle 264 on Card 


British Institute Proceedings 
‘tered Insurance Institute has announc 
est Journal, volume 58: 1961. 
year’s edition include “Insurance Public 
ilectricity Claims,” “Insurance Companies as 
“Claims, Hysteria, and Malingering,” and 
r Leadership in Insurance.” 
information is available from the Chartered 
The Hall, 20 Aldermanbury, London 


Social Security in Norway 
» in Norway’ 
1as been rewritten 


Continued on next page 
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FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 36 


New York, N. Y. 
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items under ‘Products 
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and Services,” 


Bookshelf (Continued) 


and enlarged to include numer 

made in Norway’s social security 
chapters cover health, 
Distributed in the 
Press, 430 


$2.75. 


Of cupatl Nat 
war pensions. 
of Wisconsin 


consin. 


4 ly . 


‘ é 
208 pages. 
(Publisher: Norwegian Joint 


Social Policy.) 


Insurance Appraising 


The fifth edition of 
published by the Ameri 
available. The 1960 edition covers 


in real estate, architecture, 
works, engineering, insurance 
utilities, and many facets of 


ports in 500 pages. $15. 
(Publisher: American Socie 


For Further Informatio 


Symposium Papers on Government 


‘he University of Wisconsin Sympos 
yvernment nas pudilis! 
papers on its 1960 meet 


d M. Heins, the 
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sion,” “Liquidations of h 
tion,” “Rate Regulation Revisi 
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School of 


Wisconsin. 
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PRODUCT FEATURE 


Short Run Printing Department 


COMPLETE “short order” 
A printing department has been 
installed in the basement of Na- 
tional Travelers Life Company, 
Des Moines. This short run print- 
ing takes care of the hundreds of 
separate projects that formerly 
had to be sent out. Outside binding 
operatings had often caused delays 
resulting in missing strict dead- 
lines. 

Set up to handle quantities from 
ten to several hundred copies of 
office telephone directories, actu- 
arial tables or new rate books, the 
shop has offset presses, a cutter, 


Pages for training booklets, actuarial 
tables, rates and reports are collated in a 
matter of a few seconds with this electric 
collator, which automatically stacks col- 
lated sheets for punch and binding opera- 
tions. 


June 1961 


The L-17 GBC Laminator seals valuable 
tables, book covers, and frequently used 
folders in protective plastic. Actuarial 
tables, some of them 30 years old, have 
been protected by this process, resulting in 
many hours of calculating saved. 


and two folding machines. In addi- 
tion, binding is done by a complete 
set of collators, punches, binders, 
and plastic laminators. The bind- 
ing machines are manufactured by 
General Binding Corporation. 

The print shop handles work from 
all home office departments. Its 
production includes multi-page sales 
presentation folders, circulars, let- 
terheads, application forms, cata- 
logs, and special reports. Mrs. 
Frances Ferguson, director of the 
printing department, reports a sub- 
stantial reduction in costs with the 
new print shop. @ 


For Further Information Circle 41 on Card 


On the left, an operator 
prepares pages for bind- 
ing. The GBC 216 Electric 
Punch is used to produce 
individual punched pages 
as well as covers. On the 
right, an operator fits 
pages onto open plastic 
rings on the GBC Model 
12D Binder. The plastic 
rings permit books to lie 
flat, taking up less storage 
space than conventional 
three ring notebooks. 
Laminated pages can be 
punched and bound in 
metal loose-leaf binders 
for permanent records. 


GIVE 
YOUR 
SALES 

A LIFT 
WITH 
ECONOMY 
PLUS 


What do drivers want these 
days? Low-priced protection plus high quality 
service—and that’s the combination you can 
offer safe drivers with Economy Plus Auto 
Insurance. 

And add up these other pluses: Premiums 
extremely competitive. Rates don’t fluctuate 
— regardless of accidents or citations.* A 
single policy can cover two autos. No mini- 
mum premium requirement. Coverage is not 
restricted —it can be “tailored” because the 
Family Auto Policy provides flexibility. And 
you can close sales on the spot with pre- 
carbonized applications and binders plus 
acceptance of a handwritten form. 

Many other features, too — all designed 
to cut time-consuming detail work and ease 
operations. 

Right now The Fund is promoting Econ- 
omy Plus with merchandising aids that 
dramatize “the big difference’ between di- 
rect writers and independent agents. So get 
your sales off the ground! Write for full 
details and sales aids now. (While you’re 
at it, ask about Economy Plus Homeowners 
Plans, too...and go up in the world —fast!) 


& ECONOMY PLUS 





INSURANCE PLANS 
OY WOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
NOTE: NOT AVAILABLE IN ALL STATES 





FIREMAN FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


3333 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 20, CALIF. 


*in New York, Safe Driver Plan applies 
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PRODUCTS,SERVICES 


Continued from page 74 


Device Promotes Air Safety 


No bigger than a weekend suit- 
case, the “analog-to-pressure con- 
verter” (APC) has been developed 
to help ward off midair collisions. 
Simulating flight conditions, the 
Molectronics APC corrects and cali- 
brates the plane’s instruments, in- 
suring better altimeter and air 


TRAVEL 
INSURANCE & 
by L&L 


speed readings once the plane is in 
the air. The instrument is described 
as more accurate than any com- 
parable equipment in aviation in- 
strument testing and calibration. 

In addition to its uses in avia- 
tion and space research, the 
Molectronics APC will also supply 
more exact pressure measurements 
in many areas of industry and 
science. 

(Company: Motec Industries, 


Inc. ) 
For Further Information Circle 33 on Card 


Agents report added premium volume with 
London & Lancashire's new combined Trip 
Accident and Travel Baggage policy. 


Contact your L & L fieldman for complete 
promotion kit, including sure-fire counter dis- 
play and sales folders, or write... 


LANCASHIRE * 
GROUP 


at "apt 


20 Trinity Street, al-Teai-la- pe @-Yilit Tait 4th 
eile \cre) 


NEW YORK 


Lonvon & LANCASHIRE GROUP 


THE LONDON & LAINCASHIRE INSURANCF COMPANY, LTD 
SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY 


E> 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Troffer Directs Air 


New fixture provides light, heat, 
cooling, and ventilation. The Ven- 
tro-lux lighting unit with Anemo- 
stat air diffuser directs air hori- 
zontally along the ceiling for even 
distribution. The two units are 
installed separately, thus eliminat- 


ing conflict in trades. They can be 
used in offices, stores, banks, hos- 
pitals, and schools. 

(Company: Curtis Allbrite Light- 


ing, Inc.) 
For Further Information Circle 34 on Card 


Tests for Hiring 

Tests and guides for selection, 
placement, and counseling of per- 
sonnel are available to companies. 
The Thurstone Test of Mental 
Alertness and the Interpersonal 
Values Test are two of the several 
ability and preference tests avail- 
able from Science Research Asso- 
ciates. The tests, some taking as 
little as 15 minutes, measure sup- 
port, conformity, recognition, inde- 
pendence, benevolence, and leader- 
ship. They also test for capacity in 
acquiring new knowledge and skills. 

(Company: Science Research As- 


sociates. ) 
For Further Information Circle 35 on Card 


Boy Incorporates for Film 


A 30-minute, color and sound 
movie tells of a young boy’s first 
step into the world of business. 
Titled ‘Eddie Incorporated,” the 
film shows the steps that three 
boys must take to incorporate their 
lemonade stand. “Eddie Incor- 
porated” was produced by the May- 
tag Company to demonstrate im- 
portant features of the American 
business system. It is available free 
to schools, clubs, groups, and so- 
cieties. Association Films handles 


print distribution. 
For Further Information Circle 36 on Card 
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Guide For Forms 


“Forms Control Manual” is a 
guide for the development of com- 
pany forms and the procedures 
about which they revolve. Its pur- 
pose is to outline the program and 
esteblish standards that will in- 
sure uniformity and simplification 
in recording, transmitting, report- 
ing, and other processing of data 
throughout a life insurance com- 
pany $3.00. Life Office Management 
Association, 110 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Power Brake Booster 


Safer, easier stops in your auto- 
mobile with less foot-pedal effort, 
improved braking power, and bet- 
ter control of brake “fade” at high 
speeds, are features of the Por-Del 
Hydraulic Power Brake. Safety 


unit attaches remote or directly to 
the existing master cylinder. It 
provides improved braking even on 
systems already using vacuum pow- 
er brakes. The unit is completely 
self activating, working with en- 
gine on or off. Patented device re- 
tails up to $29.95. 
(Company: Por-Del, Inc. ) 
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Automatic Letter Opener 


The Openette is a compact, 
heavy duty automatic letter opener 
designed for home, small business, 
and professional use. The opener 
cuts the edge of the envelope with- 
out damage to the contents. When 
the end of the envelope is inserted 
the cutting bar automatically re- 
moves a narrow trim. Price is 
$19.95, plus shipping costs. 

(Company: Openette. ) 


For Further Information Circle 38 on Card 
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Telephone Order Service 


By subscribing to the telephone 
service called Answer-America, it 
is possible to have a telephone or- 
der clerk in any city in North 
America. This service keeps all 
calls local except urgent and emer- 
gency messages. A record of all 
calls is forwarded daily. Trained 
secretaries supplied with your in- 
formation take orders, and relay 
requests for details about your 
product or service. 

(Company: Answer-America) 


For Further Information Circle 39 on Card 


Guide to Local Advertising 


A guide showing the local agent 
how to develop his own advertising 
program has been drawn up by the 
National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Agents. Written in ques- 
tion and answer form, the six-page 
guide includes a table of recom- 
mended advertising expenditures 
for agents in cities of 25,000 and 
of 50,000 population. 

For information, write to the 
Association, Investment Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Continued on page 80 



































house of original ideas 


The pride a Bankerslifeman feels in the company he 
represents stems in very large measure from the repu- 
tation his company has earned over the years for the 
introduction of really original ideas in the life in- 
surance business. He is proud to say he was the first 
to carry the now popular Guaranteed Purchase Option, 
the Cradle Protection plan and the Wife Protection 
Rider in his brief case. Carefully chosen and thor- 
oughly trained, the typical Bankerslifeman has service 
as his watchword. This means that his professional 
presentation of the new ideas from his company will 
see to it that his clientele gets optimum benefits from 
“The Company That Fits The Need.” 


BANKERS So COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





Security 
in your future 


. » » may depend on Security today: Security-Connecticut, that 
is. This is the most modern of companies — the one multiple- 
line company pledged to the American Agency system. Your 
future looks bright with Security — because Security today 
offers you contingent-commission and profit-sharing contracts 
for qualifying business, policies priced to meet direct writer 
competition, shaped to sell with modern features like monthly 
payments and deviated policies. Gazing into the future, your 
clients and prospects alike look to Security-Connecticut for 
the protection of the fruits of their success, and of the people 
who make striving for success worthwhile .. . 


SECURITY-CONNECTICUT—+he single source for all these lines: 
life + accident « fire * casualty * group * automobile + marine « 
bonds and all other, forms of persona! business insurance. 


The 

Security « Connecticut 
Insurance Group 

New Haven 5, Connecticut 
a | 


Security Insurance Company of New Haven 
Connecticut Indemnity Company 
Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Company 

Fire & Casualty Insurance Company of Connecticut 
Founders’ Insurance Company 


OUR PRODUCT 
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Continued from page 79 


Kits Promote Safe Boating 


The Outboard Boating Club of 
America, in observance of National 
Safe Boating Week, July 2 through 
8, offers kits containing posters, 
publicity material, and campaign 
ideas. They are being distributed 
to local units of the U. S. Power 
Squadrons, Coast Guard Auxiliary 
Flotillas, marine dealers, OBC 
affiliated boating clubs, and other 
local service groups. 

Organizations may obtain copies 
of the kit by writing to the Out- 
board Boating Club of America, 
307 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. 


Reddi-Eye Fire Alarm 


Packaged in a_ self-contained 
unit, the Reddi-Eye fire alarm pro- 
tects homes, offices, stores and mo- 
tels. When temperature indicates 
possible fire danger, it sounds a 
12 to 15-minute alarm audible for 
half a mile. The alarm is activated 
by Du Pont Freon gas and does not 
require batteries or other power 
source. It is listed by Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories. 

(Company: Standard Fire 
Alarm & Signal, Inc.) 
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Farm Workers’ Safety 


“Your Guide to Safety as a Farm 
Employee” outlines the varied haz- 
ards of farm work and recommends 
proper safety precautions. The 
booklet covers six areas of farm 
work: transportation, insecticides, 
tools, machinery, animals, and irri- 
gation. In general safety, identi- 
fication of poison ivy, oak, and 
sumac are included with action to 
take during electrical storms, and 
correct ways of lifting heavy ob- 
jects. Booklet was prepared by the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. For information, write 
to the Insurance Information Insti- 
tute, 60 John Street, New York 38. 
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CONTRACTS,POLICIES 


Major Medical Has 
"All-Cause’ Deductible 


New health policy limits range from $8,000 to $12,000 
with automatic restoration of benefits clause 


Featuring several concepts. new 
to the individual health field, this 
major medical program has an “all- 
cause” deductible that applies only 
once during any two-year benefit 
period. Thus the policyholder need 


They are issued to persons aged 16 
through 59, with dependent chil- 
dren covered to age 22. Benefit 
limits reduce to one-half at age 65. 

(Company: Aetna Life Affili- 
ated.) 


WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more information about one or 
more of the policies or lines reviewed here, circie 
on the card between pages 74 and 77 the number 
or numbers following these items. Write your name 
and address on the card and drop it in the mail. 

Where there is no number, company has indicated 
pes is little additional information for release at 

is time. 


Kentucky Passes Apartment Plan 


The Kentucky Inspection Bureau 
has filed a new broad form for 
apartment house owners in the 
state. The Bureau is composed of 
212 affiliated insurance companies. 
Package applies to three-or-more 
family dwellings. 

Plan has met the approval of the 
Kentucky Insurance Department. 
It covers for damage by fire, wind- 
storm, hail, explosion, riot, smoke, 
aircraft, vehicles, sprinkler leakage 
and burglary, plus public liability. 
Optional coverages include glass 
breakage, loss from falling objects, 
weight of snow, ice and sleet, wa- 
ter, or building collapse. 

Continued on page 82 


satisfy the deductible only once, at 
the beginning of any two-year 
period, regardless of how many ac- 
cidents or illnesses he may have. 
Amount of the deductible is fixed 
according to the policyholder’s in- 
come. 

Benefit limits range from $8,000 
to $12,000. The maximum benefit 
automatically builds back up at the 
rate of $500 for each claim-free 
year. This applies whether or not 
the insured is in good health. Full 
benefits are restored immediately 
on proof of good health. At no time 
will the benefit level be less than 
$1,000. The automatic restoration 
of benefits feature is patterned 
after that used in the health plans 
for government workers. 

Benefits start when eligible med- 
ical expenses, exceeding the de- 
ductibles, are incurred within 90 
days. Period runs for two years 
and covers 75 per cent of eligible 
expenses, even though illnesses or 
injuries are unrelated or minor. 
Covered expenses include hospital 
out-patient charges, hospitaliza- 
tion for mental illness, prescription 
medicines, and other bills. Policies 
are guaranteed renewable for life. 





The best 
of everything 


in life... 


and well deserved by Producers 
who gave us a great first fifty. 


# 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 


Chicago 
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CONTRACTS,POLICIES 


Continued from page 81 


Travel Cover for Executives 


An “Executive Travel Accident” 
insurance plan has gone before the 
various state insurance depart- 
ments for approval. It provides a 
death benefit of up to $100,000 for 
certain types of accidental death. 


The policy is to be offered in 
four basic accidental death benefit 
amounts, ranging from $10,000 to 
$25,000. The benefits would be 
doubled or quadrupled if death oc- 
curred as a result of certain types 
of travel accidents. 

(Company: Mutual of 
York. ) 


For Further Information Circle 249 on Card 


New 


“Windjammer” Marine Policy 


The “Windjammer” is a new 











Use the direct approach 
... to step up your sales 


@ Successful agents know the value 
of mail advertising in making and 
maintaining contact with clients and 
prospects. Many agencies were built 
in just this way: through carefully- 
written letters which explained 
changes and improvements in cover- 
age; opportunities to show savings in 
time or money; how to take fuller ad- 
vantage of service facilities; other 
benefits. This type of promotion was 
usually backed up by mail campaigns, 
directed to wider groups, and planned 
to obtain sales leads. 


This use of direct mail to support 
personal selling has always and still 
meets a basic need of the insurance 
producer. It’s fairly expensive, for it 
takes a substantial investment to kee 
a good mail program going—bat will 
pay out. 

It’s here that we can help with a 
well-organized direct mail program 
that meets top professional standards 
in range and quality. Our special 
agents want to show it to you; better 
yet, how to put it to work at very low 
cost. Write us, today . . . Jet us kno 


e when to call. 


GRAIN DEALERS MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


indianapolis 7, Indiana 


Western Department: Omaha 2, Nebraska 


FIRE + CASUALTY + AUTOMOBILE + INLAND MARINE 
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“all-in-one” policy designed for 
owners of sailboats and auxiliaries. 
The contract combines all risks hull 
insurance, property damage, liabil- 
ity, federal compensation, medical 
payments, and personal effects. 


In conjunction with a special na- 
tional advertising program, the 
insurer has tied in a couponed of- 
fer for a marine first aid kit. 

(Company: Insurance Company 
of North America.) 


For Further Information Circle 250 on Card 


Package for Aircraft Buyers 


Buying an airplane? Those who 
do can now get aircraft financing 
and insurance in a single package. 
The Hinson Aviation Company, 
Piper Aircraft distributor in Mary- 
land, Virginia, and West Virginia, 
has made an agreement with Avia- 
tion Employees Corporation, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

The insurer will finance aircraft 
bought from Hinson Aviation, and 
provide aircraft hull and liability 
insurance for the buyer. 


For Further Information Circle 251 on Card 


Family Policy Covers Accidents 

A new accident policy for fam- 
ilies carries a $15 annual premium. 
It covers only non-occupational oc- 
currences. 

The policy pays up to $5,000 for 
the accidental death or dismember- 
ment of the insured, $2,000 for the 
spouse, and $1,000 for each child. 
Hospital benefit is $50 per week up 
to five weeks for any single acci- 
dent. 

(Company: Nationwide Life.) 


For Further Information Circle 252 on Card 


Contracts and Policies Notes 
AMERICAN LIFE of New York has 
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a new series of group contracts 
available in New York, Connecti- 
cut, and New Jersey. Contracts can 
be tailored to cover a number of 
special benefits. Group Creditor’s 
Life plans are offered, and also a 
U-25 series for 10 to 24 employees. 


BLUE CROSS and Blue Shield cov- 
erage for many persons not pre- 
viously eligible began June 1. The 
organizations held “open  non- 
group” enrollments in several 
states early in May. 


CROWN LIFE of Toronto has en- 
tered the group pension field in the 
United States, concentrating on de- 
posit administration at present. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES FI- 
NANCE and Industrial Loan Corpo- 
ration has added boat financing to 
its auto and mobile home activities. 
Insurance on the boats is available 
through Government Employees In- 
surance in conjunction with the 
financing program, or as a separate 
contract. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH 
AMERICA has filed an endorsement 
to its multiple peril errors and 
omissions policy. Coverage of $10,- 
000 (after $100 deductible) pro- 
tects the insured for failure to pay 
real estate taxes on mortgaged 
property. 

LIFE OF VIRGINIA has increased 
from $300,000 to $400,000 the max- 
imum insurance issued on one life. 
Accidental death benefits on one 
life was raised from $50,000 to 
$100,000. 


MUTUAL OF NEW YORK has 
adopted the term “health insur- 
ance” for its line of individual con- 
tracts previously classified as ac- 
cident and sickness policies. 

NATIONAL MUTUAL INSURANCE, 
member of the Celina Group of 
Ohio, began May 15 to apply its 
Claim Free Bonus Discount to per- 
sonal lines other than auto. Com- 
pany’s rates are deviated 15 per 
cent. The bonus discount of an ad- 
ditional 10 per cent is applied for 
each 12-month period in which the 
insured or applicant has had no 
claims paid. 

NORTH AMERICAN LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE, Toronto, has raised to 3.6 
per cent the interest rate paid for 
dividends left on deposit. The en- 
tire dividend scale has been in- 
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creased. Change in scale involves 
an overall increase of 3 per cent 
in the aggregate distributed on 
U. S. policies. 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE has 
increased its limits on accidental 
death benefits for new policies. 
New limits are $50,000 at ages 5 
to 24 up to $150,000 at ages 30 to 
55. 

SEABOARD LIFE, Miami, has 
placed all new issues on the Com- 
missioners 1958 Standard Ordinary 
table. 


STANDARD LIFE of New York has 
set up a pension department. Each 
general agency will have a pension 
unit operating to serve its agents. 


ZURICH-AMERICAN’S Meritmatic 
auto insurance has been approved 
for sale in New York State. As 
written in New York, the policy 
will have a special limited cancel- 
lation endorsement. The company’s 
Meritmatic homeowners insurance 
has been approved in Iowa, the 
17th state to do so for this house- 
holders’ package. @ 
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Insurance and Education 


Continued from page 51 


graduate work, more careers de- 
mand a college degree. Of the ex- 
ecutive staff of this country 80 per 
cent have spent some time at col- 
lege. Fewer and fewer opportuni- 
ties are open to the untrained 
youngster. 

What is true in general applies 
equally in the field of insurance. 
This is natural because its activi- 
ties are so extensive that they touch 
all the social and economic seg- 
ments of our society. 

To the original job titles such as 
clerks, actuaries and executives 
have been added such ones as pub- 
lic relations, programmers for com- 
puters, engineers of every variety, 
market surveyors, cost accountants, 
medical researchers, economists, 
analysts of everything. 


Much More Needed 


The multiplicity and flexibility of 
the insurance policies with which 


these various skills are concerned 
are both the cause and result of the 
development of a professional ap- 
proach. Education and _ formal 
training have entered all parts of 
the operation. We will need much 
more of it as the future explodes 
into the era of the trained man. 

Dramatic as all these changes 
may be, the greatest and most far- 
reaching with which I am familiar, 
are those that have occurred in the 
sale of insurance. We have moved 
from the high pressure, often part- 
time, and not fully informed agent 
of an earlier day, to the analytical- 
ly-minded, broadly educated, inten- 
sively trained, full-time career un- 
derwriter of today. 

It is no longer possible to sell 
insurance by force or favor. Rigor- 
ous training is needed before start- 
ing out, strict qualifying examina- 
tions must be passed. Then the 
learning process continues for the 
rest of the insurance career. 

To be sure, the successful under- 
writers of the long past also con- 
tinued to learn and grow in wis- 
dom, but there was this very sig- 
nificant difference. They used to 
learn more and more about how to 
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sell successfully. Nowadays the 
learning process is consciously di- 
rected upon the subject matter, the 
characteristics of the policies, the 
problems of the insured, his objec- 
tives, his family and their prob- 


Dr. S. S. Huebner 


The dedication of Huebner Hall on June 
1-2 gave additional recognition to Dr. 
Huebner's remarkable career, extending 
well past the half-century mark, and de- 
voted entirely to furthering insurance edu- 
cation. 


lems. Field underwriting has come 
a long way in the journey to a full 
profession. The art of insurance 
selling is a skill to be developed, not 
as an end in itself, but as the con- 
duit by which knowledge is trans- 
mitted and problems solved. 

While the insurance industry has 
been growing in economic maturity 
and enlightenment, the policyholder 
has been doing the same. The pub- 
lic has required more skill and wis- 
dom from the companies, and the 
companies have more than reacted 
to the demands put upon them. 

Fortunately for the industry, the 
reaction was broadened, hastened, 
given direction, and inspired by Dr. 
Huebner. Through his personal in- 
fluence and his teaching and con- 
tagion, he has helped transform all 
type of insurance from a largely 
commercial operation to one which 
serves the public better because of 
his professional standards. In the 
process he has made Philadelphia 
and now Bryn Mawr the insurance 
education center of the country. 

How does a climate favorable to 
education occur? Vigorous, decisive 
actions are not as a rule automati- 
cally recommended by those in au- 
thority. Nor are they accepted eag- 
erly by the public. Change of atti- 
tude and consequent action take 
place, not because of the clarion 
cries, or the moving oratory of our 
leaders, but by a multiplicity of 


small and local decisions, which are 
rooted in relatively small, some- 
what selfish needs and immediate 
satisfactions. 

It is all too easy, and useless, to 
insist that it’s time “they’”—who- 
ever “they” are—did something to 
improve education, especially for 
our particular group. No matter 
how often we repeat these things, 
we know that in a democracy we— 
not they—make the changes. We 
develop habits, opinions, attitudes. 

History is not made by a series 
of men on white horses who mold a 
nation, or an age, to their fierce 
wills. Too many biographies per- 
petuate this fallacy. The contrary 
is true. The course of events brings 
into prominence men of action who 
are responsive to popular attitudes 
that are in process of hardening 
into a consensus. Thus change sel- 
dom comes from theories that run 
counter to the general trend but 
rather by clothing an event, or an 
individual, with hitherto unex- 
pressed aspirations and tentative 
actions. 


Slow but Steady 


The effects of innumerable indi- 
vidual acts are gradual. They ac- 
cumulate until we have a new atti- 
tude and a change of direction, and 
in the process of readjusting our 
thinking, we discover that we actu- 
ally have begur to do something 
about it. This is a somewhat slow 
process but it is steady. And it has 
the great advantage of correcting 
its mistakes as it goes along. 

You may wonder, if you agree 
with this doctrine, how we ever 
make any progress at all. The an- 
swer lies in the confluence of need, 
of leadership, and of grass root at- 
titudes. Unless this latter current 
is present, there is not much possi- 
bility of securing any change of di- 
rection or pace. 

There have always been thought- 
ful leaders in business, government 
and education. We have always 
had pointed out to us how we could 
order our affairs better. But each 
period has its special prophets made 
famous by the temper of the time 
in which they live. Explorers, pro- 
moters, engineers, generals, finan- 
ciers, the bold and the cautious, the 
logical and the emotional, follow 
each other. At this moment the 
educator is in the ascendency and 
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he rides on a board tide of public 
approval. 
At one time we wanted to buy 


our education cheap. We used to be 

less concerned with quality. We S T 9 2 oa A T é ¢ S é e Vv } é £ 
did not look very far ahead—we When a quick decision is needed to validate the life 
underpaid the teachers — we left underwriters’ “play”, easy access to authority materially 
school management to others. We improves his scoring chances. 
applauded the football teams and With the home office close enough 
we were grudging in our admira- to respond by the clock instead of 


tion of the earnest student. Post / the calendar, the Home Life 
agent’s special sales and service 


graduate study was unusual except problems are solved in a jiffy. 
for the learned professions. Con- 

j i ; . Our concentrated area of opera- 
sequently, it was well-nigh impos- —— "we — tions and compact agency organi- 
sible to launch the sort of enter- zation create a friendly climate for the growth of 
prise represented by Huebner Hall. policyholders’ good will and fieldmen’s good fortune, 

But the tide has turned, first 
clearly recognized by Dr. Huebner, THE HOME LIFE 
and such men as Paul Clark and INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
John North. Fortunately the strong Albert W.Tegler,Pres. * Executive Offices: Phila., Pa. 
current in favor of education—and Security and Service Since 1899 
of better education—is sweeping 
across the country. It is reflected 
in P.T.A.’s, school boards, the state 
legislatures—and finally, the Con- 
gress in Washington. On this sub- 
ject, newspapers, columnists, public 
speakers, business men, and educa- 
tors have never had such an inter- 
ested public. If it were not for my 
conviction that we make changes 
slowly, I would be fearful that edu- 
cation would temporarily be smoth- 
ered in kindness—and then left 
without help to correct the excesses. 





Symbol of the Man 
é “COVER-ALL POLICY” * FIRE 
Pintle salle ar Al ype ira EXTENDED COVERAGE * HOMEOWNERS 
ee eee er ce ee ee AUTOMOBILE + ALL FORMS CASUALTY 


century to shape the course of in- FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
surance by insistence upon educa- AVIATION 


tion and research. It is also the 
means of carrying out his ideals WORLD-WIDE CLAIM SERVICE 


for the benefit of the industry a . 
which he has nurtured and the pub- AMERICAN FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


lic that he has sought to benefit. HOME OFFICE « ORLANDO, FLORIDA 

It is well that through the join- 
ing of all sectors of the industry, 
this building, these schools, and re- 


search opportunities have been es- BROWN and RICHARDSON 
en cae St 801 hawe BROWN, CONRAD and RICHARDSON 
9 








pointed out, has been right. Cir- 
cumstances have made it possible. Consulting Actuaries 

The leaders pointed the way, the Edward D. Brown, Jr. Jean Conrad Robert A. Richardsoa 
public wanted the advances, the in- CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


dustry needed the development. 
Education has been the key that ‘These Blonshiy Laskens Aes 


fits the lock. Thus a new impetus printed Especially for You To Create Prestige: 

has been given to the unique insti- EXECUTIVE. VIEWPOINTS .. - INSURED PENSIONS .. . EM- 

tution, insurance. May Huebner PLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN REVIEW . .. NET AFTER TAXES... 

Hall quickly become, and always BUSINESS SECURITY . . . INSURANCE BUYERS NEWSLETTER 

remain, an integral part of all in- Write for Sample Copies , 

vuranea activitice fee the better | | CHARLES D. SPENCER & ASSOCIATES, INC., Publishers 
: 180 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 

service of the public. @ 
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NAMES MAKE.NEWS 


Richards, Pratt Presidents 
Beré Elected Board Chairman 


S. Arch Richards, formerly of Pa- 
cific Finance Corporations, has 
been elected president of Mill 
Owners Mutual, Des Moines. 

Lambert Beré has been elected to 
the newly created position of 
chairman of the board of Self 
Help Mutual Life Assurance 
Society of Chicago. Richard B. 
Schuurman has been elected 
president. Richard Evenhouse 
has been elected vice president, 
and Harry Elders is secretary- 
treasurer. Lawrence J. Men- 
sink has been elected vice pres- 
ident in charge of underwrit- 
ing, and Ben G. Ottenhoff has 
been elected to the board of di- 
rectors. 

William W. Pratt, executive. di- 
rector of the Pennsylvania 
Credit Union League, has been 
elected president of the CUNA 
Mutual Insurance Society, Mad- 
ison, Wis. 








Hubert W. Yount, (r.) executive vice presi- 
dent of Liberty Mutual, has been elected 


president of the American Mutual Alliance,' 


Here: Yount talks with the retiring president, 
Nelson N. Knowlton, (I.) president of 
Holyoke Mutual Fire. 
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Norman S. Rein (I.) general counsel for 
Standard Security Life, has been elected 
to the board of directors. Harold L. 
Rubman, (r.) CPA, has also been elected 
to the board. 


Charles W. V. Meares, formerly 

vice president in charge of. per- 
sonnel, will assume responsibil- 
ity for the insurance operations 
of New York Life. Lowell M. 
Dorn has been elected vice pres- 
ident and chief actuary. 
. Campbell, FSA, and F. J. Cun- 
ningham, FSA, have been ap- 
pointed senior vice presidents 
of Sun Life Assurance. Camp- 
bell was formerly vice presi- 
dent and chief actuary, and 
Cunningham was vice president 
and secretary. 

Howard E. Nevonen, CLU, has 
been elected president of Life 
Underwriter Training Council. 
Trustee William J. Hamrick, 
CLU, has been elected council 
vice president. Edmund L. Za- 
linski, CLU, formerly assistant 
treasurer, has been named 

‘.treasurer of the. council. 

W. A. Neville, formerly assistant 
secretary, has been appointed 
public relations officer of Great- 
West Life Assurance. 


Albert Koch has been appointed 
head of advertising and promo- 
tion for National Family Insur- 
ance Company, Minnesota. This 
is a newly created post in the 
firm. 

F. Vernon Rosenthal, former as- 
sistant director of insurance 
for the Illinois Insurance De- 
partment, has been appointed 
director of research and statis- 
tical analysis for Old Republic 
Life. 

Robert N. Stabler has been elected 
vice president and Group Actu- 
ary of General American Life. 

Robert R. Wallingford has been 
named director of marketing 
services for C. V. Starr & Com- 
pany, senior corporation of 
American International Insur- 
ance Groups. Formerly an ac- 
count executive for Young & 
Rubicam, Wallingford is in 
charge of advertising, public re- 
lations, market research, and 
market planning. 


Harry Strongin, (I.) president of Consoli- 
dated Companies (Consolidated Mutual 
and Long Island Insurance), has been 
elected chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer. Norman Lustig, (r.) ex- 
ecutive vice president since 1937, has been 
named president. 
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The Insurance Accounting and Statistical 
Association has elected its officers for the 
year. They are, left to right and front to 
back: Logan H. Cambell, Gulf Life, vice 
president-program; Lowell S. Rinehart, Na- 
tionwide Mutual, immediate past president; 
William R. Morgan, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, president; Gilbert Tattersall, 
Liberty Mutual, vice president-conference; 
Herman E. Otto, Southland Life, director- 
publications; Frank W. Duboc, Western 
Casualty and Surety, director-exhibits; 
Joseph R. Slights, Phoenix Mutual Life, 
director-fire and casualty; and Kellum John- 
son, Gulf Insurance, director-research. 


James A. Byrd, former assistant 
professor of finance at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and currently 
vice president and economics ad- 
visor of the National Bank of 
Commerce, Houston, has been 
named to succeed Lester O. 
Schriver as executive vice pres- 
ident of National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

Herman L. Begeman has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Texas 
Motor Vehicle Assigned Risk 
plan, following the retirement 
of R. V. Ricketts. 


Raymond F. Killion 
(at |.), second vice 
president of Metro- 
politan Life, has 
been elected chair- 
man of the Health 
Insurance Council. 
C. Manton Eddy is 


chairman-elect. 


Joseph H. McDermont, formerly 
in charge of the fidelity and 
surety operations of Reliance, 
has been elected vice president 
of the company. 

William Simpson, former second 
vice president, has been pro- 
moted to vice president and ac- 
tuary of Acacia Mutual Life. 
Simpson has been a Fellow of 
the Society of Actuaries for 16 
years. He joined the company 
in 1942. Burton Langhenry has 
been promoted from second vice 
president to vice president, pub- 
lic relations. Lahghenry has 
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completed 32 years with Acacia, 
starting as a premium account- 
ing clerk. 

Victor Herd, chairman of the 
boards of the American Fore 
Loyalty Companies, has been 
elected president of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. William E. Pullen, 
chairman of the board and pres- 
ident of United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty, has been elected 
vice president. 


Addison Roberts has 
been elected execu- 
tive vice president 
and chief adminis- 
trative officer of Re- 
liance Insurance. 


James A. Byrd, former assistant 
professor of finance at the Uni- 
versity of Texas and currently 
vice president and economics 
adviser of the National Bank of 
Commerce, Houston, has been 
named executive vice president 
of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

Warren J. Baker, manager, tech- 
nical department, Insurance 
Company of North America, has 
been elected president of the 
Society of Fire Protection En- 
gineers. He succeeds James J. 
Duggan, director, safety and fire 
protection, Union Carbide 
Chemicals Company. 


C. W. Faulkner has 
been promoted to 
vice president of 
Woodmen Accident 
and Life, Lincoln, 


Nebraska. 


H. Lewis Rietz, former executive 
vice president of Great South- 
ern Life, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Health Insurance 
Association of America. Rietz 
succeeds Millard Bartels, chair- 
man of the insurance executive 
committee of the Travelers, 
Hartford. Henry S. Beers, pres- 
ident of Aetna Life, has been 
named vice president. 

Continued on page 88 
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from 


Great-West 
Life 


Great-West Life Annuities offer 
your clients — at low cost — a 
life-time tax-sheltered investment 

. offer you a very profitable 
commission rate. In addition to the 
participating Annual Premium Re- 
tirement Annuity, Great-West has 
a wide variety of participating and 
non-participating Single Premium 
Plans and many other contracts 
tailored to suit individual require- 
ments such as Temporary 
Annuity, Term Certain Annuity, 
Reversionary Annuity .. . in fact, 
there’s a profitable Great-West An- 
nuity to meet every need. 


Great-West Life has many other 
advantages too! Here are the most 
important . . . a wide range of qual- 
ity contracts; rates that win sales; 
personal, attentive service on every 
contract; liberal commissions; com- 
plete co-operation and open-minded 
assistance from Head Office; plus 
the fact that Great-West is firmly 
established as one of the most 
experienced leaders in brokerage 
business. 


Increase your earnings . . . by 
selling Great-West Annuities. Call 
or write your nearest Great-West 
office today. 


THE 
Great-West Life 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE - WINpIPEG, CANADA 
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The best informed prospects are the 
biggest buyers of insurance. You can 
make this a whale of a year by edu- 
cating your prospects and assureds in 
new forms of insurance not presently 
carried, telling them the story of in- 
surance-to-value. Important, too, is 
the sales support Millers National and 
Illinois Insurance Companies can pro- 
vide in making each sale easier. It can 
be a whale of a year when you use 
these tools effectively. 


MILLERS NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE + CHICAGO 6° 


mB NAMES MAKE NEWS 


Continued from page 87 


William B. Buckman has _ been 
named director of research for 
Western and Southern Life, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


George K. Bernstein, former state 


law official of New York, has 
become attorney for Mutual In- 
surance Advisory Association 
and Mutual Insurance Rating 
Bureau. 


Lucylle D. McDermott, of Herbert 
L. Jamison & Company, has 
been elected president of the 
Insurance Women of New York. 
Grace Brenner, of Despard & 
Company, has been elected vice 
president. 


James W. Hamilton, formerly a 
state agent for the Boston In- 
surance Group, has been ap- 
pointed director of research 
and development. 


John T. Bryden, To- 
ronto, vice presi- 
dent and general 
manager of North 
American Life, has 
been elected presi- 
dent of The Cana- 
dian Life Insurance 
Officers Association. 


Joseph M. Belth has been appoint- 
ed assistant director of the new 
department for Continuing Edu- 
cation of the American Society 
of Chartered Life Underwriters 
and American College of Life 
Underwriters. He is responsible 
for developing and expanding 
the department based on recom- 
mendations of the Society’s and 
College’s Joint Committee on 
Continuing Education. The pro- 
gram eventually will include na- 
tional seminars, short courses 
for CLU’s, and a wide range of 
study materials. 


R. C. MacKay has been appointed 
Medical Officer of Crown. Life 
of Toronto. He replaces H. D. 
Delamere who, after 32 years 
with the company, has retired. 


W. H. Wallace, vice president of 
Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity, has been elected chairman 
of the executive committee of 
the Surety Association of Amer- 
ica. Carroll R. Young, vice pres- 


ident of America Fore Loyalty 
Companies, is vice chairman. 

Rex H. Anderson, vice: president 
in charge of marketing, Life 
Insurance Company of North 
America, has been elected chair- 
man of the health committee of 
the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. 


Curtis G. Shattuck has been elect- 
ed chairman of the Far West 
Agents Conference. A. L. LaBar 
has been elected vice chairman, 
and Victor F. Stefan was chosen 
secretary-treasurer. 


Edward J. Mullen, 
actuary, has been 
elected president 
and director of Cal- 
ifornia Life. Mullen 
began his career in 
lif: insurance in 


1935. 


Clark Smith, president of the 
Royal-Globe Insurance Compa- 
nies, has been elected chairman 
of the American Insurance As- 
sociation. Guy E. Mann, senior 
vice president of Aetna Casu- 
alty and Surety, has been elect- 
ed vice chairman. John F. Ne- 
ville is secretary. 

Mac Roy Rasor has been named 
public relations director of 
Southwestern Life of Dallas. 
Rasor has served as executive 
secretary of the Texas Legal 
Reserve Officials Association, an 
organization of Texas life com- 
pany executives. 

Clarence H. Tookey, former vice 
president of Occidental Life of 
California, has retired. Tookey 
has been active in insurance 
for over 40 years. 


James J. Fagan has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge 
of sales for Western Travelers 
Life. 


W. E. Malzahn (I.), former president of 
West Bend Mutual, has been elected chair- 
man of the board. Robert S. Barber (r.), 
former secretary and manager, was named 
president. 
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James A. Hubert has been named 
resident vice president in charge 
of the Seattle office of Pacific 
Employers Group. He had been 
with the Seattle claims depart- 
ment since 1949. 


George E. Rhine 
has been appointed 
vice president in 
charge of the newly 
created field admin- 
istration at Aetna 
Casualty and Surety 
and Standard Fire. 


Robert W. Gardner has been ap- 
pointed chief underwriter, acci- 
dent and sickness, for Ohio Na- 
tional Life. 

Frank A. Gauvry has been made 
director of sales and marketing 
for General Fire & Casualty, 
New York. Newly created de- 
partment will coordinate all 
sales, promotional and business 
development research activities 
on a company-wide basis. 


Robert |. Curran, 
Jr., former first vice 
president of Life 
Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, 
has been elected 
president-elect. 


Rush W. Carter, vice president and 
manager for the Aetna Group, 
has been elected trustee of the 
board of Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc. Thomas F. Ramsey 
has been elected treasurer. 

R. B. Bowen has been elected 
president of the Insurance Ex- 
change of Houston. 

Donald W. Sneed, formerly assis- 
tant actuary of Southland Life, 
has joined H. Raymond Strong 
and Associates, consulting ac- 
tuaries, as an associate actuary. 

Miss Dolores Manley, executive 
secretary to the president of Re- 
public Insurance, has. been 
named secretary of the com- 
pany. Sam S. Malosky, previ- 
ously assistant vice president, 
has been made vice president. 

William A. Hyde, associate actu- 
ary at Nationwide, has been 
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granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence to become secretary of the 
new world-wide research unit of 
the Insurance Section of the 
International Cooperative Alli- 
ance. The unit will promote co- 
operative insurance societies in 
newly developing nations. It 
will study opportunities for 
joint investments by member 
companies and will organize an 
exchange of staff personnel 
among the companies. 

E. N. O’Beirne, Jr., has been elect- 
ed secretary of the Factory In- 


Peter Hondorp (above |.) and Thomas C. 
Laughlin have been elected vice presi- 
dents of Continental Assurance. Hondorp, 
formerly an associate actuary, has been 
with the company since 1945. Laughlin has 
been with Continental for five years as 
director of college recruiting. 


surance Association. O’Beirne 
is vice president of the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Company. 
W. H. Berry, vice president of 
Continental Insurance, was 
elected chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. H. M. Mountain, 
president of Aetna, was elected 
vice chairman of the committee. 

Herbert L. Crockett has been ad- 
vanced to the post of manager 
of sales promotion and training 
for Lafayette Life. Crockett 
joined the company in 1958, 
after 21 years with Peoples Life. 

Joaquin Villodas Bird, former gen- 
eral manager in Havana, Cuba, 
for Pan-American Life of New 
Orleans, has been named con- 
sultant for Latin American op- 
erations in the company’s home 
office. 

Edgar M. Ackerman, insurance 
journalist for more than 35 
years and an editor of the Week- 
ly Underwriter, died suddenly 
June 1. Widely known in insur- 
ance circles as “the Senator,” 
Mr. Ackerman specialized in in- 
surance department and legisla- 
tive matters. @ 





protection for policyholders. 


a one year gain of 7%. 


year. 


$45,404, 136. 


increased by $2,941,859. 


850 THIRD AVENUE 





HIGHLIGHTS OF 1960 


For each $1.00 of liabilities, ULLICO owned $1.28 of assets as 


Company liabilities amounted to $30,162,228 after providing for 
required reserves and other mandatory obligations. Special surplus 
funds, capital and unassigned surplus amount to $8,355,566. 


ULLICO assets increased to a record $38,527,795. 
premiums, investments and other sources increased to $50,172,978, 


Living benefits showed a continued gain as the total reached 
$36,506,832 as against beneficiary benefits of $8,897,304 for the 
Total benefits paid to policyholders and beneficiaries were 


Premium income earned for accident and sickness coverages was 
a record $35,620,669. The 1960 income from these programs 


Total life insurance in force amounted to $1,096,405,179. 


EDMUND P. TOBIN, President 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Our comprehensive Annual Report is available upon request 


Income from 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 











Another Product of 
Berkshire Life's 


Project One 


Breakthrough! 


BIG NEWS 


for 
JUVENILE 
INSURANCE 
PROSPECTS 


From Berkshire Life, the 
Company that offered the 
first Juvenile plans, comes 
a dynamic all new line with 
unusually low premiums 
based on the 1958 CSO 
Mortality Table and a new 
policy pricing system... 
backed by powerful new 
sales aids. 


For the first time Berkshire 
offers full coverage from 
issue for children under 6 
months with the same pol- 
icy provisions adults enjoy. 
Included is an entirely new 
endowment policy for boys 
with a Marriage Option 
giving the privilege of addi- 
tional coverage for twice 
the endowment amount on 
marriage before age 40 and 
insurance on the bride at 
that time, in each case 
regardless of health. It also 
includes accidental death 
benefits, guaranteed insur- 
ability option, and an un- 
usual exchange privilege, all 
at an outlay so tow you 
wouldn’t believe it was 
backed by one of the na- 
tion’s oldest, most reputable 
companies. 


For full details, consult 
the nearest Berkshire 
Life General Agency 


Judging Separates 


Continued from page 48 


commend those reports which have 
a special excellence in one or the 
other side but which might be 
missed if the prizes are based only 
on the overall score. 

Despite all of these changes, 
many of the familiar names are 
back in the list of award winners 
in this issue. There are, however, 
six reports mentioned which have 
not been on THE SPECTATOR’S an- 
nual report “honor roll’ in the 
eight years we have presented the 
judging in this form. 

Also THE SPECTATOR’S judging 
of annual reports has added an- 
other step in the judging, and this 
year will award special metal 
plaques to ten of the winning com- 
panies. These will go to the “over- 
all’ winners in each of the six cate- 
gories and to the four stock and 
mutual booklet reports which 
earned “excellence in _ financial 
facts” or “excellence in presenta- 
tion.” z 

The new step in the judging in- 
volves bringing all of the judges 
together to discuss the list of win- 
ners before they are finally ap- 
proved. This year we had the added 
help of F. W. Elliott Farr, invest- 
ment analyst for Girard Trust 
Corn Exchange Bank in Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Farr has followed insur- 
ance reports closely since he man- 
ages a portfolio which contains mil- 
lions of dollars in shares from in- 
surance companies. 

We are satisfied that all of these 
changes in our annual report judg- 
ing system have not upset the con- 
tinuity of our awards, that we are 
continuing to select and to honor 
the really outstanding annual re- 
ports. About 90 different compa- 
nies have been mentioned one or 
more times in the eight years THE 
SPECTATOR has presented the lead- 
ing annual reports in this way. We 
hope that more companies will be 








Ou 
KNOW. ql 


... that 
Sun Life 
Assurance 
Company 
of Canada 


@ opened its first United States branch 
in Detroit in 1895 and is now active in 
43 states? 


@ maintains 150 branch offices in 
the United States and Canada from 
St. John’s, Newfoundland to Honolulu, 
Hawaii and from Miami, Florida to 
Prince George, British Columbia? 


@ recently initiated a continuing series 
of educational leaflets in the public 
interest, of which over a million have 
been distributed on request? 


@ offers, among other new policy plans, 
the Adjustable Policy, providing the 
head of the family with a choice of four 
options after five years? 


Abgnxsuire ure 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1851 
LIFE, ACCIDENT & SICKNESS, 
PENSION PLANS, ANNUITIES 


added to the list each year, but we 
do know that it is difficult to beat 
the reports from companies which 
are regular winners since they have 
developed the “habit of excel- 
lence.” @ 


SUN LIFE 
CANADA 


—The editors Head Office: Montreal 
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Executive Opportunities 


THIS PAGE is a free Spectator service to insurance companies 


and 


insurance people. If you are interested in a position offered or in 
a person described here, write a letter on your own or your company’s 
letterhead. Address the envelope to the code number on that item— 
A33 or G48 or some other—c/o Executive Opportunities, The Spec- 
tator, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. Your letter will be 
forwarded in confidence to the agency, company, or individual inserting 


that item. 


SUBMITTING ITEMS: Many of the items here have been prepared 
and sent in by well known, national employment agencies handling 
many insurance opportunities. Other bona fide agencies or insurance 
companies may submit items although no more than three items can 
be used in any one issue from one company or agency. Individuals 
seeking positions may submit a typed item written in the style of 
the items shown on this page. Items may run no longer than six lines 
approximately a maximum of 30 words. The editors will delete as 
many words in the item as necessary to make the copy fit that space 
Address letters to Executive Opportunities, The Spectator, Chestnut 


& 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


RESTRICTIONS: The Spectator reserves the right to reject without 
explanation any item submitted by an employment agency, ar insurance 


company or an_ individual. 


In most cases, The Spectator will check 


on validity and authenticity of each item printed, but the publication 
and its staff cannot be held responsible for any false or unreliable 


items printed here. 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


D-18—Acctng. Mgr. $8,000-$10,- 
000. Los Angeles headquarters. Res 
for acctng. and reports in expand- 
ing co. Degree req'd plus substan 
acctng. exp. relating to fire & cas 
ins. Age to 45 

D-12—Reg. Mgr. To develop terri- 
tory in choice of 42 states. Agcy 
background preferred. Salary open, 
liberal bonus plan. Replies held in 
confidence 

C-15—AGH Training Supv. Na- 
tionwide co. just entering AGH 
field needs agcy. man to draw up 
disability income training prog. for 
existing qual. sls. force and dir 
uniform merchandising prog. Sal- 
ary open 

C-20—Chief gen. underw. AGH, 
Salary open, with five years exp 
C-26—Disabiiity Sr. Underw. Must 
know guaranteed renewable lines, 
two years exp. Grow with new 
dept 

Z- 5—Group Sls. Mgr. $8,500, East 
Min. 5 yrs. gr. exp. req. for opening 
with well-known carrier 

Z-22— Life Dept. Mgr. $8,000, 
East. Exp’d indiv. with proved rec 
of prod. and supv. for gen. ins 
agcy 

Z-39— Life Agcy. Dir. $)8,000 
M.West. Must have mgmt. and re- 
cruiting exp. College grad. with 
successful record under Gen. Agcy 
plan 

Z-57—Life Training Asst. $5,300, 
East. Well-est. New England co 
has opening for qual. young man 
with min. 2 yrs. life exp. 

Z-79— AGH Sales Rep. $10,000. 
Sev. locs. open with one of leading 
AGH writers. Must have proven 
prod. rec 

X-39—Excess/Surplus Lines Dept. 
Mer. $9,000, East. Prefer man in 
early 30's, familiar with excess/sur- 
plus markets as well as reins. 
X-43—Reins. Accts. Exec. $!2,500, 
Midwest. Age to 45. Min. 8 yrs 
reins. exp 

X-59— Cas. Spec. Agt. $8,500, 
Eastern Pa. Age to 35, college grad., 
min. 5 yrs. cas. exp. acquired with 
Amer. Agcy. System co 
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X-77—H.O. Internal Auditor/Exec. 
$17,500, Midwest. Age to 45. Acct 
degree. Min. 10 yrs. H.O. internal 
acct. mgmt. exp. 
X-73—Cas. Actuary. $16,000, West 
Coast. Age to 45. Associate or Fel- 
low of Society. Ideal pos. for man 
interested in San Francisco area 
Z-73—Life Agcy Dir. Mid-Atlantic 
States. $15,000. Well-known ag- 
gressive co. Min. 8 yrs. prod. and 
SUPV. exp 
Z-64—Life Agcy Asst. Supv., Mid- 
west, $7,500. Good poten. for in- 
div. in 30's, exp’d in recruiting, 
training and supv 
X-2— Fire Underwriting Supv., 
East, $8,000. A-1 stock co. Min 
7 yrs. underw. exp. req'd 
X-7—Corporate Ins. Asst. Mer. 
Midwest, $10,000. Age to 35, le- 
gal degree mand. Min. 7 yrs 
= liab. claims exp 

13—Mult. Line Actuary. East, 
ia 500. Fellow of Society At 
least 10 yrs. fire or casualty co 
actuarial exp 
X-20—Mult. Line Mgr. East, $]2,- 
500. Ten yrs. co. casualty admin 
exp. with working knowledge of 
fire and allied lines 
X-28—Fire Mgr. Midwest, $12,- 
500. Not over 42, college deyree 
mand., min. 10 yrs. fire manager- 
ial exp. inc. underw. and prod 
D-8—Fire/Marine Mgr. HO, mult. 
line ins. co. Middle Atlantic area 
Field & HO exp. nec. Salary comm. 
with ability. 
D-15—Inland Marine Asst. Mgr. 
HO, mult. line ins. co. Middle At- 
lantic area. Field & HO exp. nec 
Salary comm. with ability. 
D-22—Fire/Marine Mgr. In Min- 
neapolis & Milwaukee br. of mult 
line ins. co. 
V-8—AGH Supv. $8,500, Midwest 
co. Widely-known AGH writer 
with openings in several areas. 
V-13—Life Agcy Supv. $8,500, 
medium-sized Midwestern co. has 
openings for man to supv. district. 
Good potential. 
V-24—Pension Sls. Consultant. 
$8,000. Midwestern co. has open- 
ing for man thor. versed in all 
areas of pension planning 





C-28—Disability AGH Claims Supv. 
Must be familiar with adj. life- 
time liab. G prof. group bus. 
Salary open. 

C-18—Assoc. and Smi. Group Sr. 
Underw. Must be promotable, 
$60,000,000 co. just entering field 
nationally. 

A-13—Actuary. Northeast. Assoc. 
or recent Fellow Soc. of Actu- 
aries. To assume AGH resp. in 
life co. Salary comm. with exp. 


EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 


A-17—Megnt. Exec. complete div 
or reg. Age 46. 26 yrs. exp = im 
as mgr. mult. line, fire G « 
mgr. of crop ins. co Prefer 
Coast 

A-25—Auto Ins. Exec. 20 yrs. exp 
acctg, underw., clims., persn', 
mgmt., Ig. auto des. chall’ging 
pos. aS gen. mgr. smal! auto co 
with incentive comp. for results 
C-16—Life Underwr. H.O., 28, col- 
lege, 5 yrs. exp. life underw. Seeks 
change offering greater respon. and 
future. Loc. open. Making $5,600 
C-22—Mult. Line or Fire Underw. 
Mgr. 18 yrs. fire, inland, mult. line 
underw. exp., CPU. Prefer New 
York City or Long Island area 
D-16—Treas., Controller, or Asst. 
BA., C.P.A., age 9 yrs. exp 
pub. acctg. & life, A/H H.O. acctg 
mgr. Loc. open 

D-9—SE preferably South 
12 yrs. field exp., mult 
H.O. training school, also 
gree, 38 yrs. old 
V-1—Cas. Statistician early 
college grad., 8 yrs. H.O. exp. with 
leading carrier. Loc Making 
$10,000 

V-11—Cas. Underw. late 
lege backgr yrs. all cas 
exp. acquired with one co.— ‘heavy’ 
omp. exp. Interested Midwest or 
Rocky Mt. area. Present me 
$6,500 
V-20—Cas. 
proven rec. of prod 
nationally known Agcy 
Loc. open. Making $10, 
V-43—Fire- Marine Mgr. early 40's, 
ollege grad. Outstanding academic 
backgr., 13 yrs. (all with two na- 
tion al ly- known cos H.O. exp., 
a jal. on all yunts to mgr. fire ops 
of Ig. or med-sized organ. Loc 
open. Making $12.50 
V-55—Bond Spec. Agt. mid-20's 
ollege backgr., 4 yrs. exp. with 
one nationally recognized bond car- 
rier. Presently single, no reloc 
probs. Int. Midwest, Asking $8,00C 
V-67—Life-Asst. Agcy. Dir. early 
30’s. Nearly 10 yrs. with two lead- 
ing cos. as agt and Supv. agt Open 
to reloc. Income area $15,000 
V-79—Group Sls. Rep. mid-3 
More than 5 yrs. in group sls. and 
service. Desires West Coast lo 
Salary $7,500 

X-10—Group Sls. 

Eight yrs. backgr. as 
regional mgr. Loc.M 
range $10,500 
X-71—Life Asst. Agcy. Dir. early 
40's, more than 10 yrs backgr. with 
heavy training exp. Loc. open. Sal- 
ary $10,000-$12,000 range. 
X-79—Life Agcy. Supv./Gen. Agt. 
40's, nearly 12 yrs. in life ins. sls 
and supv. Looking for Midwest/ 
West Coast loc. Salary area $12,- 
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Z-43 — Machine Acct/Systems 
Supv. 30's, 10 yrs. ins. co. HO 
exp. Present income range $8,400. 
Z-51—Cas. Underw. Late 20's, col- 
lege grad., 7 yrs. across-the- board 
cas. exp. Interested only in New 
England. Making $6,500 
X-53—Cas. Sis. Mgr. Mid-30's 
10 yrs. exp. A-1 Cas. co. Out- 
stand. personal qual. and prod. rec. 
Loc. open. Making $10,000. 
A-15—AGH Claims. Early 30's, 
College degree. LOMA Assoc 
Would like prog. & growing co 
which can utilize exp. of 8 yrs 
H.O. and field, al! phases. Mak- 
ing $7,300. Loc. open 
A-16—Life or Mult. Supr/Sls. Dir. 
CLU, 42, 10 yrs. mgmt., 4 yrs., 
pers. prod. Exp. in all phases of 
mgmt. G supv. Married. Pref 
Midwest - will reloc., Salary 
$12,000 
C-21—Life Agcy. Dir. Presently 
agcy. V.P., 10 yrs. exp. all phases 
agcy., Age 40, proved prod. record 
Exp. in recruiting, training, supv 
Also exp. as life agcy. dir. for fire 
and cas. co 
F-6—Exec. 2] yrs. in cas. ins. 
Qual. for high echelon pos. Exp’d 
in all managerial aspects of cas 
ins. cos. 
A-12—Life Mgr. Chartered, 45, 
eeks mgmt, or spec. agt. pos. Over 
15 yrs. sls. and mgmt. exp. Prefer 
Western Mich. area. 
A-19—Mult. Line Controller. Ear'y 
40’s, 15 yrs. H.O. exp. in annual 
statements, analysis, acct. & sta- 
tistical reports. Excel. admin. 
Knowledge IBM _ sys. Sal. area 
$14,000. Prefer S or SW. 
D-13—Life Mgr. 20's, 3 yrs. col- 
lege, grad. of LiMi—Purdue, 3 
yrs. exp. aS personal prod., megr., 
seeks op. in field or H.O. Loc. & 
sal. open 
V-5—Mult. Line Accounts/Meth- 
ods Supv. Early 30's, college grad., 
7 yrs. exp. all with one well- 
known co. Prefers Midwest. Pres- 
ent income range $7, 
V-15—Sr. Cas. Underwr. Late 20's, 
college degree, 7 yrs. all cas. lines 
underwr. exp. acquired with A-] 
stock co. New England only. Mak- 
ing $6,600 
V-21—Claims Supv. Early 30's, 
legal degree, 6 yrs. mult. line 
claims exp. Currently managing 
small office. Will consider only 
South or West. Making $6,700 
V-29—Fire Underw. Mgr. Mid- 
30's, college degree, 11 yrs. div 
fire underw. exp. acquired with 
prog. co. Commendable job sta- 
bility. Loc. open. Making $8,500. 
V-53—Cas. Mgr. Early 40's, col- 
lege grad. 12 yrs. exp. all with 
two cos. known for commercial 
lines. Interested only in East 
Making $8,000 
Z-33—AG&H Sls. Mgr. Late 30's, 
college backgr. More than 10 yrs 
exp. as agt., reg. mgr., agcy. Supv 
Loc. Midwest. Income range, $8,- 
500 
X-6—Life, Asst. Personnel Dir., 
Late 20's, college degree, 5 yr 
ins. exp. Living East. Open to re- 
loc. Income range, $8,500 
X-21—Life Accountant. 30's, Mas- 
ter’s deg. in acct. More than 8 
yrs. life acct. exp. Loc. open, cur- 
rently in East. Making $8,500 
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Q. Mr. Turpin, how long has your agency, Spratlin & Harrington, Q. What's your main impression of INA over those years? 


represented INA? A. They've shown a world of imagination in creating new prod- 
A. Forty-nine years, now... since 1912! ucts, and they’ve been mighty aggressive in merchandising 
them. Insurance can use a lot more of that these days. 


Q. What new concepts do you like particularly? Q. How does this help your sales? 


A. The new Motel, Apartment Owners and Office Building “pack- A. Helps me take business away from the competition, for one 
ages.” They wrap up more coverage in a single contract. thing. When you can present an advantageous program you 
They’re flexible enough to fit the risk, cut costs so that they’re often get the business. 
very competitive. 


Q. What of the future? . ; 
... fact is, I'd like to tell our readers about some of these. Just | 


A. hope INA will continue to keep ‘em all off balance with write me, Raymond Turpin, Executive Vice President, Spratlin & 
new concepts. We need aggressive action while the busi- Harrington Co., 78 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
ness is going through so many changes. INA’s ideas are 
opening up new opportunities... 








